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Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2 00 
Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2 co per month for 
eleven months; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 


COTT'S classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 
combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical 
instruction. No library is a library without them. Here are some facts about 
Z this great offer: 
. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 
- They occupy over four feet of space in a row. 
. Eech volume contains many pictures—there are over 2600 illustrations in all. 
. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 
. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a century. 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges prepaid, 
s on receipt of $2 00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send 
them back at our expense, and we will return the $200. If you do like 
them, send us $2 00 every month for eleven months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of 
your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER'S BAZAR for 
— one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, state which you 
want. Address 
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Rosters of officers and men of volunteer regiments that have 
served in the Philippines. Official accounts of famous bat- 
tles by Admiral Dewey, General Merritt, General Otis, Gen- 
eral Lawton, and others, and portraits of hundreds of volun- 
teer and regular officers. Detailed accounts of every notable 
action by trained correspondents. 
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ELEANOR 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
Eieanor is generally conceded to be Mrs. Ward’s greatest 
work. The Chicago Tribune says that “it establishes Mrs. 
Ward as beyond question the greatest woman noveligt of 
her generation.” 


TWO VOLUME EDITION | ONE VOLUME EDITION 
Iil’d by Sterner, in Box, $3 00 | Frontispiece by Sterner, $1 50 









NAPOLEON: THE LAST PHASE 


By LORD ROSEBERY 


Lord Rosebery’s character study of Napoleon at St. 
Helena is beyond question. the biographical work of the year. 
Although only a short time published, it has already gone 
into its third edition. 












Crown 8vo, uncut, $3 00 








THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH 
: By L ZANGWILL 
A powerful and dramatic story of English political and 


social life which must rank among the most notable novels 


of the year. It is in every way the best thing that Mr. 
Zangwill has done. 


Illustrated by Louis Loeb, $1 50 


LITERARY FRIENDS AND 


ACQUAINTANCE 
By W. D. HOWELLS 


No book of literary reminiscences since “ Yesterdays with 
Authors” can compare with these delightful recollections 
“by Mr. Howells. They are an indispensable addition to 
every American library. 


Fully Illustrated. $2 50 















THE EXPATRIATES 
By LILIAN BELL 


The heroine is a beautiful 
young Western girl. The story is a vigorous arraignment 
of the French social system and of the unpatriotic attitude 
of Americans living abroad. 4th Edition. 


$3 50 


A great American romance. 















LUCID INTERVALS 
By E. S. MARTIN 
Among the many delightful essays in the volume is Mr. 
Martin’s paper on “Children,” which attracted such general 
attention at the time of its appearance in Harper’s Magazine. 
The essays are all charmingly written and full of that quiet 
humor which characterizes the author’s work. 


Illustrated, $1 50 
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On the Making of 


Treaties 


HATEVER may by this time have 

been the disposition of the Hay- 

Pauncerore treaty by the United 

States Senate, it has again become 

evident that certain changes in our 
method of adopting treaties is essential, if we are 
to take a place among nations of importance and 
dignity. It is hardly conceivable that any Ameri- 
can citizen ean point with pride to the goings-on 
in the Senate while the Hay-Pauncerore treaty 
was being discussed. The debate was neither ele- 
vating nor dignified, and the usual run of tail- 
twisters were by no means conspicuous by their 
absence. Whatever may have been the motives of 
the opposition to the convention, whether those 
who fought its ratification were prompted by a de- 
sire to defeat the whole Nicaragua scheme, or 
in an access of sheer patriotism were anxious 
thoroughly to Americanize the canal, it is not our 
purpose to discuss hore. It is the méthod by which 
in treating of an important and somewhat delicate 
question between ourselves and a friendly nation 
we are placed in a humiliating position in the eyes 
of all self-respecting communities to which we ob- 
ject. It ought not to be possible for this nation to 
be placed in a false light before the other nations 
of the world by the blatherskite eloquence of a few 
seatter-brained Senators who are trying to “im- 
press” the folks at home with their tail-twisting 
periods. Of course it is impossible to keep men of 
this stamp out of the Senate. The raw, the un- 


tamed, the uneducated, the fiery agitator, will al- 
ways be one of the curses of our system, since 
blatancy in many American communities passes 
for genius, and, ence in the Senate, it is equally 
impossible to compel persons of this particular sort 


to hold their tongues. There is no merciful pro- 
vision of the law by which gentlemen like Senator 
Mason or Senator PerrigReEw may be gagged as oc- 
casion may arise, any more than, once legally ac- 
eredited, individuals like Senator CLarK or Senator 
Quay can be deprived of their right to sit with the 
other Senators. But it is not at all necessary that 
the empty fulminatioas of the tail-twister should 
be scattered broadcast before the world when by 
the adoption end enforcement of a simple rule dis- 
cussions of matters affecting our international re- 
lations may be held only behind closed doors. The 
time will probably never come when there will not 
be at least one person in the Senate who is 
lying in wait to “defy” the whole universe in the 
most insulting terms, not from any positive con- 
vietion, but for the sole purpose of making his 
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constituents think he is the real thing, and : 


it is a question which the Senate—a bog. 
spite of many eritics to the contrary, of 

considerable ability, and of eminent re 
generally, as at present constitute 









the future matters in which our 


other nations are concerned should not be dis- 


very 





ould for the — 


gm S 


cussed in Executiye Session. It does not matter — 


so much in affairs of purely domestic concern if 
these people are allowed to display themselves in 


all their naked emptiness. Sometimes it relieves a. 


tense situation to have a blatherskite rise up and 
make a fool of himself. A farce of this sort is fre- 
quently useful ag showing the absolute shallowness 
of an opposition or of an advocacy, and since the 
question at issue affects ourselves alone, no great 
harm can come of it. But when we are dealing 
with others, it is as essential that our behavior 
should be cireumspect as that io private negotia- 
tions between two gentlemen neither should for- 
get that there are hard and fast rules by which a 
gentleman should be guided, and, indeed, by his 
adherence to which alone is his claim to the title 
to be justified. In the latter case the two parties to 
the discussion may think all sorts of things about 
each other, but they never blurt them out, and 
while the Senate remains a part of the treaty- 
making power it should have a care that the blurt- 
ing-out process which has been so conspicuous a 
feature of the recent debates is drastically sup- 
pressed in the future. 

The fact that the jingoistic utterances of these 
misplaced gentlemen have caused no particular 
commotion in England does not relieve the situa- 
tion in the least. In fact, it serves only to em- 
phasize the humiliation of it. The people of a 
great nation realize, in a way that is not at all a 
matter upon which we may congratulate ourselves, 
that a United States Senator may have no more 
ability for statecraft than a longshoreman, and 
that his published utterances may have no more 
value than would have been those of Artemus. 
Ward’s kangaroo, if that most “ amoosin’ cuss” 
had been afflicted with the gift of speech. 


E quite agree with the proposition, as laid 

down by a well-known New-Yorker in a re- 

cent note to the editor of an evening news- 

paper published in this city, that one of the nui- 
sances of recent times is the impressment into the 
service of public performers of patrons and patron- 
esses. It happens so frequently 

a maha: that incompetence is bolstered up 
©ss€8 by the use of the names of the 

socially eminent that the socially eminent are-often 
suspected of taking part in a great game of bunco 
by which the public are fleeced. The whole scheme 
is pernicious. If a man who lectures, or a woman 
who sings, or a pianist who plays, has real merit, 
all that is necessary to be done is that the indi- 
vidual should appear, perform the functions re- 
quired by the occasion, and await the coming of 
glory and profit. The period of waiting may be 
long or short. This will all depend upon the qual- 
ity of the work done. If it is bad the wait must be 
eternal. If it be good, recognition is sure, ulti- 
mately. One great name more or less will not help 
on the success, one great name more or less will 
not deter it. A thousand great names will not turn 
failure into success. We know little of the merits of 
the particular cage which elicited the special pro- 
test, except that the individual most conspicuously 
involved was placed in what we presume was a 
most embarrassing position by the error of his 
manager in making use of certain well-known 
names without due warrant, as he appears to have 
dene. The special case, however, may be left to 
work out its own solution. The general proposi- 
tion is one that calls for atvention, and in a coun- 
try, as well as in a time, where no poet needs a 
Maecenas and no true merit needs a patron, the 
custom is archaic and should become obsolete. Mr. 
HAaGENBECK apparently realized this when he intro- 
diced his trained geese and his educated seals to 
the American public without calling upon the 
leaders of New York society to endorse the virtues 
of his highly talented aggregation, or asking the 
leaders of commercial, art, and literary circles to 
sit upon the platform with his fur and feather 
stars while they performed. We trust that here- 


after other managers will be equally wise and con- 
siderate. 


HAT was undoubtedly a pregnant address 
which ex-President Harrison delivered at Ann 
Arbor the other day on tlie subject of Imperi- 

alism, and since Mr. Harrtson treats of the purely 








or not the Constitution follows the flag, is 
now before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and must there be shortly decided, if 
indeed by the time this issue of the Wererx- 
LY appears it has not already been. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Grices has made an able argument in support 
of the contention of the Administration that the 
Constitution waits until it is bidden before it ven- 
tures to follow that glorious emblem of our liber- 
ties; and Mr. Epwarv C. Perkins has made an 
equally able rejoinder. It is a pity, however, that 
one of so generally conceded ability as a consti- 
tutional lawyer as Mr. Harrison should not have 
had the oppoftunity to express his views before 
the highest tribunal in the land, where his words 
would have received their due and authoritative 
attention, and his arguments weighed at their true 
value by the body best fitted for the task. Mr. 
Harrison’s past services to his country, his ex- 
perience as the Chief Magistrate of the nation, 
and the fact that one sho but a short while ago 
was clothed with all the authority that now be- 
longs to Mr. McKinuey now takes a radically dif- 
ferent attitude on a question of the greatest polit- 
ical import, make of his address a notable inci- 
dent in our public life. That it should have gone 
out in somewhat garbled form and have been 
delivered under conditions short of the highest and 
best is a matter for regret. 


'HE investigation of the case of Cadet Booz 

at West Point. elicits the fact that hazing 

of one kind or another is undoubtedly prac- 
tised at the Military Academy, at which no sophis- 
ticated person can be at all surprised. We are no 
advocate of brutality in the relations of young 
. men to each other, but it is hard- 
The Boos Inves- 1, to be expected that a large 
S body of buoyant youths shall ever 

be gathered together among whom there will not 
be rife all sorts of practical joking, in which cer- 
tain of the men suffer temporary discomfiture. 
They would scarcely be men of normal character 
if the spirit of pranksomeness did not exist among 
them, and the question which should eoncern them 
and their superiors is not the entire suppression 
of these ebullitions, but their regulation, so that 
there shall be no after-results detrimental to the 
health of the cadets. It is peculiarly unfortunate 
in the case which has brought about the present 
investigation that the physique of the deceased 
cadet was not strong enough to sustain what ap- 
pear to have been, so far as intent is concerned, 
the wholly innocent acts of aggression on the part 
of his fellows. The testimony, as given by the 
young men who participated in the affair, and 


who still remain at the institution, is frank and — 


manly, and it is difficult to believe that the heart 
of any one of them harbored aught of malice tow- 
ard the unhappy cadet. Nevertheless, there should 
be punishment in some degree for those who have 
violated the regulations, and punishment of some 
severity, too, in order that in the future the good 
name of the Academy may be safeguarded against 
a repetition of the unhappy scandal that has 
recently attached itself to it. 

Meanwhile, whatever may be the final verdict 
and penalty inflicted by the War Department, the 
cadets will undoubtedly comport themselves with 
proper circumspection. The esprit de corps at 
West Point is such that to believe otherwise is 
impossible. 


F President McKinsey has any more projects 
in mind of the particular sort represented by 
his recent action in the case of General Eacan 
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SHORT time ago Secretary-of-War Root de- 
clared that, in his ype ON grrr of 
making Bessemer steel ¢ the pre- 
ga achievement of the century, —_ with 

is conviction almost every vi 
to do with the construction Los enctaliior ot 
ships will be likely to coincide most heartily. Within 
the century now closing is embraced the entire his- 
tory and developmeut of the metal vessel. 

In the same measure also the cycle of a hundred 
years holds the complete history of marine engineer- 
ing. Possibly the development of the steam-vessel 
dates, as -aaglncog a = a — in the 
last century, but to all practical intents a rposes 
it_ was inaugurated with the invention of the pro- 
peller in 4 It has been at a wonderful pace that 
these twin sciences have advanced along the bere 
rol sg ce In no line of industrial growth t 


a parallel, save perhaps in the utilization of elec-' 


trical power. 
The evolution from a clumsy wooden: craft searcely 
as large as a railroad car, and incapable of 
more rapidly than a good coach-horse, to 4 monster 
steel structure exceeding in length the t of our 
tallest monuments and buildi and capable o 
commodating the population of a small a 
to be a long step, but in reality it is a ° 
ning. To broaden the scope of a recent 
of the German Emperor, it may be said that the future 
of not only the father-land but of the entire civilized 
— - 04 in the sea,” and thus the pone tog of 
e vanishing century are chiefly interesting in their 
pacity as a foundation for the grander structure to 


ca 
be reared in the future. Already this era of mari- - 


time miracles is u us. We are learning to na te 
walar tho Onder te wall ox Agen Os Gai: Cre 
finding new means to unlock ice-blocked rivers and 
harbors, and, finally, we are rapidly a) ing the 
— of travelling as rapidly upon t h seas as on 


To gain a wholly ad te idea of the importance 
of the accomplishments of the present century in shi 
building it is but necessary to contrast them wi 
the = made in all the centuries which have in- 
terve since the creation of Noah’s ark—a vessel 
which, by-the-way, was fully as large as any war-ship 
now in existence. To the inexhaustible wupply of ma- 
terial afforded by the t forests of America, com- 
bined with that Yankee ingenuity which has been 
sharpened by hardship and , must be at- 
tributed the supremacy in ship-building which Amer- 
ica enjoyed early in the nineteenth century. The oc- 
cupancy of ~~ position continued for many 
eg and an ed sense of security was imparted 
the invention of that wonderful type, the American 
ipper-ship, which revolutionized the naval architect- 
ure of the world. 

The first successful steam-vessel was and 
constructed by an American engineer, and this same 
engineer—Robert Fulton—was responsible for the con- 
struction during the first decade of the century of the 
first steam war-vessel built for any navy. On the other 
hand, the U.S.S. Michigan, which is still in service 


iron and steel construction. The American builders 
were constructing eli -ships which could travel 
almost as rapidly as the steam-propelled craft, and 
thus adherence to conservatism cost the republic a 
supremacy which now, after more than a third of a 
century, the United States is just setting out in ear- 
nest to recover. 

The introduction of ‘metal as material for hulls 
transformed ship-building into a much more exact 
science. During all the years intervening between the 
period of the Roman galley and the passing of wood- 
en walls, the designers and builders of vessels were de- 
pendent for their skill almost solely upon. practical 
experience, but it was quickly demonstrated that the 
lines and proportionate dimensions which could be 
counted upon to give «he sailing-ship stability and 
speed were ill suited te steamers fitted with paddle- 
wheels, and even less tc those t upon screw 
iy gs Thus was inaugura a new régime, 
under which the naval architect shares equally with 
the ship-builder responsibility for the completed 
vessel 


A comprehensive glance over the ship-building record 


of the one hundred years cannot fail-to give the 
hovel ag by no means absent in the case ot some 
other industries, that the greater part of the century 
was consumed in preparations preliminary to the 
development during the closing decades. The iirst 
three-quarters of the century were in a certain sense 
the period of waiting; the last has been that of 
t. Within a comparatively few years the 

nd, the triple-expansion, and the quadruple- 
expansion engines have succeeded each other, and the 
evolution in the power of boilers and auxiliary ma- 
chinery of all kinds for use on shipboard has been 
uite as rapid. Thus the transatlantic liner of twenty- 
five years ago had but five thousand horse-power, com- 
ratively a small showing when set over against the 
-five thousand horse-power which can be devel- 

in the engine-room of the latest addition to the 


oceanic passenger fleet. 

At the —— of the Bae wis century there were in 
the world ay thom half a hundred ship-yards of all 
kinds, and a considerable portion of them did not 
meet, even in a remote sense, the present interpreta- 
tion of the term. To-day there are more than seven 
hundred yards located in fourteen of the principal 
countries of the globe and their colonies, and more 
than two-thirds of the total number of plants are de- 
voted almost exclusively to steel-ship building. 

There is now constructed in the ship-ya of the 
world each year more than a thousand vessels. Of this 
number something like seven hundred vessels come 
from British buil , while the United States stands 
second with something like one hundred and fifty ves- 
sels. When it is stated that the steamers St. Paul and 
St. Lowis, the largest vessels yet built in America, are 
each of something over 11,000 tons burden, the reader 

some idea of the meaning of twenty-eight million 

burden, which, in the figures of the shipping-man, 

represents the magnitude of the world’s fl Of all 

the vessels afloat. on all seas, rivers, and lakes through- 

out the globe, Great Britain and her colonies own 

almost a half. Here oguin America has second place, 
i creditable, for the ships whic 


commerce. in warship’ buliding also Great Britain 
eareful to caiiinin the supremacy which she 


The closing years of the nineteenth eentury have 
seen also the opening of the era of the large ship. 
There are now in service or under construction abvut 


thirty nger steamers, each of which exceeds five 
handel fact in length.. Half a dozen of them will 


high seas, while the remainder of the monsters 
are about evenly divided 


a 

was the principal object sought in the construc- 
of these huge vessels, and some of them are capa- 
ble of making thirty miles per hour, which is, of 
course, as high a rate as many passenger trains at- 
tain. Of late, however, there has been a revulsion of 
fecling, and sentiment seems to favor a vessel of more 
moderate speed, but which will be capable of arriv- 
ing in port on time no matter what kind of weather 

is encoun ; 

With the fundamental principles of a science thor- 
oughly understood by its devotees, the field is fruit- 
ful for novel innovations of all kinds, and this ‘is: éx- 
actly the position occupied ag | naval architect- 
ure and marine engineering. Indeed the tendency is 
already made apparent by the introduction of inno- 
vations, ranging all the way from the submarine to 
triple screws, which latter, it has been proven by 
Rear-Admiral Melviile of the United States navy, wi 
drive a vessel at a considerably higher speed than 
the twin propellers heretofore in use. 

The century now passing has also seen the incep- 
tion of ideas which will have a most important bear- 
ing on the future. Prominent among these is the plan 
devised by Mr. C. A. Pasons, an English inventor, for 
poate Sage power derived from steam-turbines to the 

ul of a vessel. So successfully was this done 


Trop 
that an experimental vessel has been operat a at a 
speed of more than forty miles per hour. Worthy of 
also is the creation of those 
vessels known as ice-crushers, which will ultimately 
permit all-the-year-round communication by water 
with many ports in Siberia, on the St. Lawrence River, 


and elsewhere, which are now commercially dead dur- 
several months of the year. 

e work ef revolutionizing the character and con- 
struction of freight and passenger car ying craft has 
been no less sweeping in scope ou the inland rivers 
and streams of the world than on the high seas. By 
reason of her possession of the great Mississippi River 
and its connecting streams, the United States has per- 
haps led in the construction of vessels which, while 
eta only about thirty inches of water, wiil carry 
hundreds of tons of freight and dozens of passefyers. 
Something of the magnitude of this branch of the in- 
distry may be ws when it is stated that a sin- 
gle ship-yard at Jeffersonville, Indiana, has imhalf a 
century turned out more than six hundred river steam- 
ers. "Light-draught steamers \of similar construction 


are being used to carry the mails on South-American . 


rivers; were used as gunboats by the British in their 
advance up the Nile; and have been carried overland 
in sections by natives to the interior of Africa: 

On the Great Lakes of America—those huge inland 
seas, aggregating a thousand miles in length and 
holding a third of the fresi water on the globe+-the 

rogress of the century is indicated by the contrast 
hoceeens the picture of an Indian canoe and that of a 
fleet of several thousand steel vessels, many of them 

ual in size to the ocean liners of # few years since. 
ere are located on the shores of the unsalted seas 
seventy boat-building plants, and they have produced 
a fresh-water fleet of more than three thousand vessels. 

The nineteenth century has given to the world many 
new types of pleasure craft, including privately owned 
vessels far more sumptuous in their way than the 
famed barge of Cleopatra. Each of the crowned heads 
of Europe has some form of private yacht, and in- 
stances Bee been common within the past few years 
where wealthy men have expended haif a million dol- 
lars for a private vessel, more than half as Jong ar an 
Oceanic passeiger steamer, and costing fully $10,000 
per month to maintain. 

The development of our water-craft to their: present 
stage of perfection would not have been possible but 
Jor the assistance rendered by the new motive forees 
which the century*has brought forth. For instance, 
we have tools driven by compressed air which drive 
rivets many times as rapidly as a man could do, and 
which make it possible to put in-place within seven 
months the five’ thousand tons of iron and steel which 
must be provided before a battie-ship of the largest 
type can be launched. Electricity has rendered even 
greater service It lights and steers our vessels, makes 
communication possible between all parts of a battle- 
ship, and, finally, hoists the ammunition and fires the 
big guns. 

The dry dock, and particularly the floating type, is 
an invention necessitated by this progressive age. In 
the old days when it was desired to clean or repair a 
ship the craft was simply hauled out on a@ suitable 
beach, byt with the advent of battle-ships which dis- 
place some fifteen thousand tons of water this would 
manifestly be an impossibility. To adept a homely 
simile, a floating dry dock is nothing more than a huge 
box, open at the ends, into which thé ship is floated, 
the ends closed, and the water pumped out. It is term- 
ed “lifting” a vessel, and a huge floating dock—the 
largest in the world—now building for the United 
States government will be abie to raise that queen of 
the seas the Oceanic in less than three hours. 

The future of ship-building almost baffles predic- 
tion. Many of the t-informed men in the world 
believe that the new century will see the supremacy 
in this most potent of industries transferred from 
Great Britain to America, and certain it is that Ger- 
many will erelong take her place among the greatest 
of naval and maritime powers. There is a revulsion 
of feeling from that sentiment which until recently 
made maximum speed the first consideration with 
transatlantic tourists, but, on the other hand, the de- 
mand grows stronger eath day for the discovery of 
devices which shall provide more and greater safe- 
guards for the lives of passengers at sea. 

The future of marine engineering is, ets 8, de- 
pendent to as slight an extent upon outside influences 
as any force existent, but certainly no other is con- 
tributory in so great a degree to commercial and in- 
dustrial devel t. Indeed, it is doubtful if any 
other one element has so direct a bearing as water- 
borne commer¢e on the prosperity of every inhabitant 
of the civilized world. Every innovation, therefore, 
which tends to contribute to greater economy of time 
or money in transportation enterprises means added 
comfort for every household. 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO 
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THE PASSING OF THE ITINERANCY. &y 4. C Wheeler 


“HE abolishment by the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episeopal Church of what 
is known in that Church as the “ time limit ” 
in the appointment of its clergymen closes 
out finally the last vestige of the [tinerancy, 
which had lived on down in modified forms 

to the present. The decision of the conference must 
have been a matter of surprise to the bulk of that 
Church in the Middle and Western States; for what- 
ever may be its expediency, and it would be presumptu- 
ous in a lay observer to question the wisdom of 80 
august a body as the General Conference, the decision 
relegates to tradition one of the most distinctive fea- 
tures of Wesleyan Methodism, and seals up in the his- 
toric yestermorn one of the most heroic, romantic, 
and intrepid eras of religious enthusiasms and hardi- 
hood that our country or any other has known. 

Very few persons of our time, outside of the sect 
which early in the century identified itself both with 
democracy and eraiaatiqalain when it. was not eom- 
fortable to de so, have a clear ideasof what a splendid, 
episode was made in unwritten history by that Itin- 
erancy. The rude chivalry of it has no Froissart.. Its 
records are buried in brief official minutes of the con- 
ferences, stored away in faded biographies, or are lost 
in the bottom of unmarked graves. And yet, from the 
mere point of view of a common sympathy that thrills 
at self-sacrificing heroism and invincible zeal, given to 
any cause whatever, it may be doubted if the whole 
history of the Christian Church from the time of the 
Apostles, or the history of enthusiasm and conquering 
intrepidity outside of the Christian Church in any 
time, presents any more astonishing group of men. 
These early nomads of faith districted all that was 
known of the continent into “ circuits,” and attired in 
the “ whole armor” of a primitive zeal rode into the 
teeth of danger and death with a naive defiance that 
in any other than their Master’s work would by its 
whole-heartedness have strewn the country with their 
monuments. P 

Merely as a phase of our earlier civilization and 
quite aside from any doctrinal determination, that ex- 
ultant, on-moving “ Voice in the Wilderness” comes 
railitantly down to us now in our static security with 
a storied stir of eventfulness, and brings with it, if we 
are attentive, some of the exuberance and ardor of a 
young nation going up to possess the land. 

Very interesting would it be to turn aside here from 
the narrow limits of review and consider for *. moment 
how on our trackless domain institutional 1¢ evan- 
gelical religion crossed each other’s trail for th+ first 
time, each carrying the emblem of Christ anity. Fa- 
ther Marquette and Bishop Asbury, representing widely 
separated extremes of doctrine, preached from the 
same pulpit of the forest, and planted the same cross 
with unlike ritual in the same canebrakes and on the 
same lonely table-lands. 

The writer of this article some time ago stood by 
the overgrown. grave of Henry B. Bascom in the beau- 
tiful city of Louisville. It was pointed out casually as 
somehow, but not clearly, associated with events that 
might have been momentous to our fathers. The name 
rang in my memory and woke up a child’s experience 
deep imbedded there. I had scen Henry B. Bascom 
in my own morning-tide. My father had held me up 
at the outside of a church window when I was eight 
years old to get a look at him—the crowd was so great 
that we could not get into the church. That was in 
Indiana. My mother had told me afterwards why he 
did it. It was because he wanted me to be able to say, 
when I gtew up, that I had seen and heard “ the great 
Baseom.” I looked at the grave as these recollections 
of a mother’s fond estimate came back to me. Nobody 
had asked me if I had ever heard Bascom, and of 
course I had never told anybody. 

Some kind of confused recognition was in me of a 
historic Bascom who had been the friend of Henry Clay 
and served as Chaplain to Congress—but very indis- 
tinct this, and for the time being utterly overborne by 
the tender association that his name had called up. 


In that momentary after-glow it really seemed to me 
that I had been recreant to that mother in not telling 


anybody that I had seen and heard “the great Bas- 
com.” I we all have these fine foolishnesses 
at times. spring unbidden like the fringed gen- 
tian. 


But. was he oa* Such a questioning doubt set me 
ee —_ ~ brary to find out. The first _ on 
ower ves brought up Appleton. What stimu- 
lating encyclopedic terseness! “Bascom as a pulpit 
orator was singularly fervid and powerful, and 
su 


fame of his was by 
that of any other public speaker in church or state. 
Any man of whom that could be said was worth 


shelves, and so I pulled 
out McClintock and Strong to be told that Bascom 


the United States; that he in one year four 
hundred times travelled five thousand miles, re- 
ceiving therefor and died worn out with toil 


’ $12 10, 
in 1850. Sea thi all the rest that he did must be 


isfaction I said to myself: “ My old mother was right: 
Bascom was great. I am glad that I saw him.” 

Now that I was on this old trail, I pulled down 
from the top shelves Sprague’s Annals—I forget now 
how many volumes there are—and all at once I was up 
to the armpits in the Itinerancy. “Died worn out 
with toil” turned up regularly. Bascom was not 
unique even in that. And travel—Bishop Asbury did 
his six thousand miles a year on any kind of nag his 
friends provided. There were not only no railroads, 
there were no roads of any kind, and his seven hun- 
dred vee pe yw d seemed to emulate him in the 
amount of ground over. 

In any exploitation ST the old records one is sure to 
come upon Wakeley’s Heroes and eng Western 
Methodism, quaint memorials written in patois of 
the prayer-meeting, and taking one back at times to 
the eut-and-thrust candor of the Roundheads. Finally 
I arrived at Yenkle’s Life of Bascom. By this time 
the outlines of .n apostolic Titan had shaped them- 
selves in my mind. Whewetir the personal note had 
been soand d by Finney and ‘the contemporaries of 
Bascom, ye . felt the pulse that he had occasioned and 
you caugt the throb of a mighty heart that had 

ssed th ough the valleys of the Muskingum, the 
Sciota, w 1 the Wabash. Lisping tongues had tried te 
tell of a eloquence that held them spellbound or 
that sw te them to the earth, and all that we can 
gather { it is the wrought emotion of the narrator. 
None o the strains of this mighty wind-harp that had 
pulsed arough the wilderress is !eft. The one meagre 
volume of sermons that may still be found with much 
searchi \g answers in no respect to the traditions of 
the pre cher. All the wild fervor—those masses of 
brilliam electrical | o ht that were struck at the 
moment ~ **at radiated and melted have been 
edited out . ..., vanished with the 1 aura of 
the speaker. But there can be no question of the mag- 
netic power that he wielded. Veterans al he Ohie 
and on the dark and bloody reaches of Kentucky, 
rough pioneers, flatboat, men, and cattle-breeders, who 
had heard him thunder, passed their testimony with 
their patrimony over to their children, and there are 
lingering traditions of the times of Henry Clay at 
Washington when Senators and political orators imi- 
tated those backwoodsmen in their admiration of this 
preacher. 

One takes up, therefore, the meagre life by Henkle 
with acute expectation and follows the career of the 
Itinerant through the dry and hard details without a 
clear view of the personality and power of the man, 
but with a growing knowledge of what the Iti 
meant, and how notably its dangers, privations, and 
demands were met and overcome an internal con- 
viction that was like a chariot of fire. Just here the 
story is of a farmer’s son, scarcely sixteen, without 
education or intellectual ambition, a drudging farm- 
hand, born amid the slavish exactions of a r life, 











putting on his home-made suit and fox-skin cap, the 
il of which hung proudly down his back, and going 
to a preroinsypein with no other rome ge a sry — 
to enjoy such rough outing as similarly disposed minds 
of his own could furnish. Henkle does not quite 
see, even while he tells it, that Bascom went through 
an pag a= curiously like that of Saul of Tarsus 
when he “ travelled that way.” A t light fell upon 
him. What the. objective or subjective phenomenon 
was is of less concern to the late rver than the in- 
stant and abiding transformation of the lad, who 
seems to have been awakened into both intellectual 


from the prosaic, but we t perha 
to make some allowance, a that H e himself 
was a r and was probably more familiar with 
than we can be. 
A few days later that. uncouth lad attends a quar- 
terly meeting and is called upon to give his ce. 


How is a home-made lout out of the furrow to 


nella. In a flush of laudable sat-™ execute at a moment’s notice such an incredible psy- 


chol feat as this? We see him standing there 
twii his fox-skin cap in his hands, stammering 
along in search of the syllables that elude him. We 
hear the encour ent of the presiding elder, “ Speak 
up, brother,” and then slowly the seething emotions of 
the lad shape themselves into winged words, His rude 
assembly listens with a.growing astonishment. 

After that he will become a wayfarer and join the 
Itinerants, and as we read his after-story we see that 
it is the story, in its essentials, of most of those !tin- 
erants. They consecrated themselves to the wandering. 
They were to abandon all the ambitions and attach- 
ments that are the primal factors of endeavor in life. 
They were to be homeless, ceaseless, poverty-stricken, 
hungry, persecuted, and happy, disregarding all the 
appeaia of kindred, of nature, and of a weary body. 

ey were to equip themselves in knowledge without 
books or schools, lying as Bascom did prone before the 
flaring pine knots at night to gain their education; 
pi up some Hebrew and Greek while in the saddle 
as Asbury did. Such, indeed, is the story of Russell 
Bigelow, of ene. John Strange, Axtel, MeKen- 
dree, and several hundred others—flaming voices that 
were always coming and going, making for the wilder- 
ness something like an apocalyptic dance of fire. Some 
outlines of Bigelow have been preserved by Eggleston 
in his Circuit Rider, and with less distinctness in 
Spraque’s Annals. But the real record has gone over 
with the emotions it created to the still warm tradi- 
tions of Ohio and Indiana. All other considerations 
pass as we fix our attention upon tl.e prodigious dis- 
regard which these heroes had for both the immediate 
rewards and pains of their sojourning. The conviction 
that this present existence affords no auting condi-' 
tions of repose, and that the hereafter is a ition of 

te rest, breaks out continually in all their ex- 
tions and their strivings. Bascom invariably pic- 


‘tures heaven as home, and Bigelow as a final and bliss- 


‘ul goal of subsidence and victory. That eternity may 
itself be a greater Itinerancy is a say od not fur- 
nished by the tired emotions, seg | e ex ing 
intelicet. There is in the thought more sly 
in the character of the circuit-riders a constant guard- 
ing against anything like lccal attachment. They set- 
tle down only when broken down, and Asbury, who is 
at once the a and the “ whip” of the Itinerants, 
does not think even ther that preachers should 
settle longer than six months in one spot. They were 
not pastors to lead their flocks hes‘de still waters, but 
winged couriers to carry the glad ticings and take some 
boy pride in dropping by the way-side. 

of those men rp “worn out with toil,” 
into humble graves, and their monuments, if they ever 
had any, have crumbled, but they left to posterity an 
example of indomitable pilgrimage and unquenchable 
faith that in the mere recital must have the cl of 


armor in it to the Church which has now conclu to 
“ settle down.” 











WINTER BAPTISM AMONG THE DUNKARDS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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UST about a century has elapsed since Charles 
Lamb wrote to his Australian friend (the letter 
béing ten months in transit) of “ my now and 
your then.” Seventy years after the incident 
of the Lamb letter, telegraph operators vsing 
the Morse code of signals and abbreviating 
words could converse between New York city 
San Francisco at the rate of fifty words per 
minute. At one-half that speed signal conversations 
were possible across the Atlantic Ocean. 

Nothing but the difficulties of submarine transmis- 
sion stands in the way of a telegraph operator hearing 
own signal reproduced aiter a passage of the 
twenty-five thousand miles which measure the earth’s 
circumference; and it is possible, by employing relays 
of human beings, to transmit words around the world 
in twenty minutes. 

In 1877 came the telephone, now in a stage of de- 
velopment at which the actual transmission of spoken 
words is commercially practicablé at a-distance, over- 
land, of one thousand miles. 

Fairly good work is being done by the wireless tele- 
graph across a space of fifty or sixty miles; and there 
is a record of one message passing between moving 
battle-ships oné hundred miles apatt. 

In the matter of speed, the ordinary -hand-telegraph 
1as a probable average of twenty. words per minute. 
end a maximum of fifty words*has been attained in 
competitive trials. The same kind “of ‘signals, those 
made by the movement of a lever, may be sent over 
land lines at a maximum of three hundred and an 
average of one hundred and fifty words‘by an auto- 
matic telegraph-machine equipped for simultaneously 
working, in opposite directions, two circuits over one 
wire. Through submarine cables machine telegraphy 
attains a rate of transmission Of from thirty to forty 
words. A number of attempts have’ been’made to use 
what is called 'a chemical telegraph. As far back as 1845 
Mr. Rain, the original inventor of the system, claimed 
a speed of two thousand words per minute. In more 
recent times this has been verified by actual practice; 
and Mr. Delany, who has given much thought to this 
problem, says. that while business transmission may 
never exceed three thousand, he has in laboratory ex- 
periment seni over an artificial line and ‘plainly -re- 
‘orded eight, thousand words per minute. 

There are indications of a discovery more wonderful 
than any heretofore made. It has been found that the 
electrical. resistances of certain materials are varied 
by differing quantities of light. It is also demon- 
strated that a beam of light may itself be used for an 
electrical conductor, as shown in the “ photophone ” of 
Professor Bell, and the “ radiophone ” of Messrs. Hayes 
and Cram, by which beams of light some hundreds of 
feet in length have been successfully employed in place 
of the ordinary wires of a telephone circuit. 
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Ghe Future of 


Long-Distance Communication 


By Charles H. Sewall 


This much having been done, it certainly follows 
that as in the telephone variations in sourd at one 
end of a wire are made to affect the electrical condi- 
tions of that wire, and the changes in the electrical 
wire then made to produce sound waves at the distant 
end, so light, which is a species of vibration more rapid 
than sound, may also be made to modify an electric 
current, and at the distant end that modified current 
be made to influence light. As all visible objects are 
rm aig: upon our senses by differing quantities of 
light, it will be understood that when these variations 
of luminous rays can be duplicated at the distant 
end of an electrical conductor we shall in effect see 
through the wire. ‘The system will, when it comes, 
probably be named “ optograph,” although there is a 
device having a different function already bearing 
the name. 

To illustrate the operation of the looked-for inven- 
tion, suppose a strong light wére reflected from a page 
of HarpPer’s WEEKLY onto a suitable transmitter lo- 
cated in New York city; then rays of light shining 
upon a sereen in Philadelphia might, by a suitable 
receiving apparatus, be so modified as to show upon 
the screen all the letters, figures, and pictures of the 
illuminated in New York. By such a process 
thousands of words could be transmitted, not in a 
minute or in a fraction of a minute, but instan- 
taneously. 


THE MAIL 


A letter dropped in the collection-box on the corner 
of 125th Street and Eighth Avenue in New York city 
at noon on Monday will, if there are no untsual deten- 
tions, be delivered to Cottage Grove Avenue and Thirty- 
fifth Street, Chicago, about 9 a.m. on Wednesday, thus 
consuming forty-five hours in transit. Yet both of these 
locations are in™ thickly populated districts of the 
largest cities in the country; both have unusually 
good means for the local transportation of mails; each 
is but a few blocks from its respective post-office, and 
upon the same street with it; and it is popularly sup- 
posed that the mail-trains traverse the space between 
city and city within twenty-four hours. 

I think I am correct in saying that so important 
and so thickly inhabited a section as the Chicago one 
just cited has but four-daily deliveries, the last one at 
4 p.m. Thus it is seen that the first improvements in 
postal service may well be at the terminals. 

The mail-chutes of office-buildings and apartment- 
houses in our large cities are painfully incomplete. A 
letter drops from the top to the bottom of a building 
with the accelerated speed due to gravity, and stays in 
the collection-box at the bottom sometimes for hours. 
With very little additiona) power it may, and in the 
future it probably will, continue its journey to the 
postal station vid an in-draft pneumatic tube. 
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It is also probable that to buildings which can afford 
service connection to the main postal-pipes, selective 
out-draft tubes will deliver all first-class mail. The 
arrangement for such service would be very simple. 
The post-office clerk could signal through an electrical 
conductor to the needed building, and at that place 
a vilve could connect service pipe and main tube, 
while at the same time it would close the main tube 
beyond the selected delivery. 

For long lines of transmission the equipment is 
likely to grow to underground ducts, within which 
electrically propelled cars may be run upon tracks at 
a speed reaching at least two hundred miles per hour; 
and the same means will be available for the passage of 
mails between different postal stations im the same city. 

Suppose, then, that with coming methods a letter be 
placed in a collection-box in New York city at noon 
on Monday; at the expiration of five minutes it will 
be in a sub-postal station; at the end of ten minutes 
more in the New York main post-office. Its passage to 
Chicago will take up five hours and fifteen minutes; 
delivery to Chicago sub-station and selective. service 
through local tube to final destination, say ten minutes 
more; and the end of the journey will beat 5.35 p.m., 
practically five and one-half hours im transit, as 
against forty-five hours at present. 

The conduit structure, hereinafter described, which 
containg the electrical conductors, may be used.in part 
for postal work. In ducts, perhaps six inches high, 
may be placed the tracks over which will pass contin- 
uous streams of mail-bearing cars. 


CONDUCTING MEDIA 


Will electrical long-distance transmission of intelli- 
gence be done through the air without wires, over 
wires upon poles, or by wires. utiderground ? 

The answer to that question<is, that wireless tel- 
egraphy and > telepliony« will undoubtedly have fields 
more or less cireumscrtbed;’ and that Wires upon poles, 
except for local distribution, will be almost entirely 
replaced*by subterranean construction. 

hile Marconi’s successes are widely chronicled, as, 
indeed, they deserve to be, there is little said about 
the limitations of his apparatus. But it is difficult 
to understand in what way it will be possible so to 
compensate for continual and often violent changes 
in atmospheric conditions as ever to make his devices 
sufficiently reliable for every-day transmission over 
long distances. 

The disappearance of overhead construction will 
be due to its vulnerability to all sorts of pernicious 
influences. Imagine the number of accidents that 


may occur upon a line fifteen hundred miles long, and 
then take into account that every rain - storm, every 
thunder-shower, every gale of wind, happening in any 
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18, 1900, Dr. Papin of Columbia Uni 
read. before” the American Institute of 


neers the subject of Alleman i 
*. pe darrents over long-distance con- 
ducters. 


Previous to the theories therein advanced the only 
known way to overcome obstacles due to what is 
termed “static capacity” was to increase the size 
and — e weight and cost Ses 
The amount of co was go’ a 
ratio which conntinuti ieoniead as the distance was 
rolonged. One thousand miles*had been reachcd with 
a airly good results, but beyond that the great cost of 
needed material seemed to render further progress 
ee a ti * 

ing upon the s of an English scienti 

(Mr. aviside), te had eri- 


* and. demonstrated 
as to the manner in which such coils 
and in which they shall be put into the fo. 

In the experiment an artificial device, corresponding 
in every electrical condition to a circuit in a tele- 


phone cable, was made in sections, which, connected iseolorations: which ma 
together, represented ‘a conductor two hundred and 6f: og am dots and dashes 


fifty miles long. Over this conductor transmission was 
with ordinary. methods ~ im 

one hundred and twelve miles.” 
rangements (insertion of coils in proper places), con- 


carried on as rapidly as one chose to do.” 

I understand that sag ong practice over actual 
telephone lines of h has verified the in- 
ventor’s claims. Read to net results his discoveries 
should enable the tele company to do busintss 
from New York to Chicago with cables containi 
. one hundred pairs of compare tively small wire’—whic 
eables have here “been impracticable for dis- 
tances of one hundred miles—and to méke possible a 
telephone conversation across the Atlantic Ocean. 


ble at distances over ~ 
With the new ar-- 
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inductive influences; and perfect subterranean con- 

"nit ilar 
emica’ 

chronized moving 


ph has no mrtg or s 


its ta toms pl to cirenit over long jumps to 
an imdiefini 


powers of prindpal Clegray seem unlimited. I believe it will 
mt device Of the futare. 
be the prin is the ¢ eture of 1950; A lady in 


New York nc wig ¢ with ee sister in St. Paul 

will with. Teas aol ote ribbon, 

pone tae and Paper be sold by the 
cage mekin 


will be wer ae 
"the prepare pager wil in aitebed lax a telep fans 
conversation. .This address, which is to read by the 
at St. Paul, must be done in a 
For reraainder of the mes- 







government code. 






She will : y of this tape so much 
er. 4S. ates Jos marked * Tele- 
ul, . ai in stamps seven 

“cents for aed } then a the sealed 
envelope in a pneuinatic collection-tube near her 


The telegram will, not lose time in translation nor 
five \\» its’secrets, and fifteen minutes after the drop 
in tub 4st New York will be delivered to consignee at 
St. Paul. An answering acknowledgment will be 
duly received by the same methods, and at the desig- 
nated time the parties will iaik frem their own 


also uses. . houses. 


: 4 The ie route will be by pneumatic tube 
‘from New York house to sub-station; by motor-and- 
/ track.tube to main station. At the latter point the 
- envelope will be ore and the tape proceed through 
a series of om. await its turn at the chemical 
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The Delany System-of Rapid Chemical Telegraphy. ~ 


. ' is ‘ 
tape to another connection with the moist paper 
(which latter connection completes the circuit) causes 
be made to take the form 


the Morse alphabet. 


ch 


ule copyists. 

and sim ify-the whole problem of. communication. 
te ition every one’s ee of expression would 
be increased, persons kn he code being able to 

converse with each other at Se distance oyer which 


could be seen a flag, or flashes from a mirror er from 


a pend (asin a search-light), or could be heard the 
mes of bells or of other sounds. ine 
, 


Under ground or under the sea conductors are cont»? Tbe prediction is made that the telegraph of 


pletely surrounded by insulations and other protec- 


tions which render their electrical conditions practi- 
cally constant. But wires upon poles are surrounded 
by a medium subject 
| Se 
t that 
the new. discoveries 

- as to inductive influ- 
ences will greatly re- 
duce the enormous ex- 
penditures hereto- 
fore necessary ~ to 
talk by overhead 
wires even one ‘thou- 
sand miles; that two 
thousand © miles “in 
all weathers” is soon 
to be commercially 
possible; that the hu- 
man voice will, with- 
in a few Years and un- 
der favorable weather 
conditions, reach 

























Private House Mait- 
tubes. 


from New York to San Francisco; and if at any time 
it becomes ible to find an atmospheric status uni- 
formly th so great a distance, the sum of 
human knowledge is Seer enough to transmit speech 
over a cohtinuous aerial cireuit six thousand miles in 
length. 

De. Pupin is also the inventor of methods of utilizing 
what he terms “electrical resonance,” which methods 
are now being investigated by the owners of the Mar- 
coni system as a possible means of ents of in harmony 


the sending and receivi instruments each set of 
its a me Bin with a view of i not only 
par between different réless circuits, but 


prs the passage of communications into unauthorized 
hands. 


futiite will comprise four classes of 


messages, 
which from highest to lowest wilh be ear a 


according to the following: . 

L.A tendered . ‘in many: script (or ty 
written) form and requiring i iate transmission 
and aeetiate daitvery, the latter -being also in manu- 


script form. To be sent by ~hand, : for = lb ee syotens, the 

only translation’ being th emi ithe ‘send 

ing and receiving, operators, the 8. of: cctms _ by such 
il. 


translation bei uring ly ni 

2. A ered in ‘typewritten form. stich 
~must be de sam in the same form, but which‘ will” 
admit of moderate delay. To bé sent by a» system 
anal s to the “Murray.” Double, but automatic, 
t tion. 

3. A telegram tendered in the form of perforate: 
tape, but requiring translation before delivery. T: 
sent by chemical telegraph. One translation by ha 

4. A telegram tendered in the form of perforated 
tape and delivered on a paper strip in dot-and-li 
alphabet. To be sent in strict order of. filing. 
translation either at receiving .point or terminus. 

Alb. first-class telegrams to be made by special mes- 
senger.* 

deceud, third, and fourth class to be made 
by apedial messenger for an additional rate of charge. 


Three times since the 
graph has been tried in ye practice, and three 
times it has failed. 

The conditions’ existing in the early days of. tel- 
egraphy — mall poceeeeen of agg at any 
one nt a tively few its; lines so 
erratic as to thelr. electrical SO soy as to com 
constant changes in adjustment; very little Knowledge 
of inductive influences, and none at all as to su 
terranean construction. 

The Morse system is simple; is under perfect control 
by the operator.” <As_ it requires no outward and 
visible translation the message is ready, when te- 
ceived, for iat delivery. It is slow, but was other- 
wise admirably adapted for the conditions of 1850; 
and it orevailed. 

Future conditions will be—large accumulations of 
matter at many stations; lines absolutely unchangeable 
as to their electrical conditions; full knowledge as to 


ee ee le wrote’ 
aavantages < SS of ite 


year 1845 the chemical tele- © 


id 


telegraph transmitter on the New York and St. Paul 
direct circuit. Its actual passage by telegraph (the 
long. jump) will require less than a half-second. By 
track tube in St..Paul it will go to the proper sub- 
station, and th by pneumatic and selective tube 
to the household ‘in St. Paul. 

All this may ay done with 

te of “ sleet, and hail, and thunder, and ye winds 
t at rave” along. the.whole or any portion of the 
traversed sphie. 


rfect reliability and in 


che I have dealt’ with probability. Let me now 
ask the reader’s indulgence while there is brought to- 
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frm New York to St. Pee el in Half a Second. 
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rete, the applications .of different discoveries to 
with the interweaving of a few missing links 


a a of ible sciertific achievement, 
want this day scenes may be photographed with suf- 
t rapidity to record movement, and exhibited as 
pie: pictures, 
ky eee. Feproduction of an exposed plate 
a8 . n lantern is as yet unaccomplished; but is it 
not *air possibility ? 
oe Bit r selenium or carbon placed in the path of an 
* electric is responsive to variations of light 


upon. ts surface, and will through the medium of a 
recei telephotte make these variations perceptible 
to ore 


Sis proces Se ben: thought.as sound of spoken words. 
is unmistakably presage the ulti- 
roads transfer of sight sight by an electric wire. 

Steady advancement in Jong-distance telephony and 
rapid. improvement in the efficiency of subterranean 
cables indicate. the finally perfect contro! of electric 
conducting media. 

With the instantaneous printing and development 
of photographie negative, t the evolution from radio- 
phone to optograph, and perfect conirol of conductors. 
all these things being thinkably possible, the child born 
to-day in New-York city, when in middle age he shall 
visit China, may see reproduced upon a sereen, with 
all its movement and color, light and shade, a proces- 
sion at that moment passing along his own Broadway. 
A telephone line aill bring to his ear music and the 
tramp of marching men. While the American pageant 
passes in the full glare of the morning sun its trans- 
mitted rays will seintillate upon the screen amid the 
darkness of an Asian night. Sight and sound will 
have unlimited reach through terrestrial space. The 
Mito “now ” will have ceased to be the Oriental 
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I 


HEN the drawer ushered me into the 

upper room at the Rose I was received 

with a welcoming eye from none of the 

four men assembled there around the 

table. Amberly and Sconce both gave 

me black looks, Frothingham was far 
too gone in wine to favor me with any look at all, 
and as for Dr. Tod, the little lame scholar, he. was in 
such an alarm at the helpless state of our friend that 
he had no thought for greeting a new guest. 

“I give you a good-evening, gentlemen,” said I, 
“and ask your pardon for this intrusion. I happened 
to be taking an honest bottle in the tap, and Simon 
told me Mat Frothingham was here, I thought he was 
alone, but now I'll take my leave, seeing that he is in 
such good hands.” 

I had no intention of going, but I bowed to Amberly, 
against whom I had long. since sworn a bitter quarrel; 
with Sconce I had then no acquaintance, except that 
I knew him for as mean a scoundrel as there is in our 
profession. 

“ Hold, Jack!” eried Frothingham, thickly, stagger- 
ing to his feet. “Take glass wine—dear old Jack— 
before go. Mis’ Shtaplet’n—nty. frien’s.” 

The effort was too much for him and he sank again 
with his head upon the table. I began to share Dr. 
Tod’s troubled surprise, for never had I seen Mat 
Frothingham in such a plight. ‘ 

Amberly arose with burlesque and mocking cere- 
mony. 

‘Mr. Stapleton and I,” said he, “ have met before.” 

“ And once when I had the pleasure of giving Mr. 
Amberly a lesson,’ I rejoined, lightly. I was alluding. 
of course, to the time I beat him blue with a loaded 
whip for insulting a woman on Hounslow Heath. 

“A lesson for which I can never sufficiently repay 
you,” said he, with an ugly smirk. “ Mr. Sconce, your 
arm. 

“ Must you be off, sirs?” stammered Dr. Tod, strain- 
ing an effort to be courteous. “Ours has been a plea- 
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“The Man is Drugged !” 





‘ A Night with t 


sant eprning ‘tis a pity to have it end so,” and he 
pointed to the figure beside him. - . ; 

“Take care he be not robbed,” cried Sconce, in a 
high womanish voiee. “ The borhood has danger- 
ous company, I’m told.” Amberly and he both grinned 
with tongues in their cheeks, as the saying is. 

“The. company may not be so dangerous after a bit,” 
I said. “Is this your hat, sir? “Good-night to you.” 

They slammed the door and I could hear them 
chuckling on the landing. 

““Come now,” said. the cripple, “that’s an excellent 
riddance. I do not know the men; they fastened them- 
selves to us at the play, and stuck like leeches,” 

“As precious a pair of rogues as there is in all 
London,” I replied, “and worthy of hemp long since. 
What have they been up to here? It is not like them 
to leave a drunken man with his pockets full of a rich 
uncle’s money.” Rein 

We both laid hands on Mat, trying to* rouse him, 
but it was useless. ‘The fellow was like a jog. y 

“Poor Frothinghim!” exclaimed “the doctor. 
“Never did I know him befuddled before. And, as I 
live, we had but ciaret to our dinner and naught 
after the comedy, except the single bowl of punch.” It 
is miraculous.” 

I smelled a mouse. 


“Which was his glass?” I cried. “Which glass 


’ did he use?” 


Dr. Tod, wondering, pointed the tumbler to me. 
There was some liquor in it still. _I raised it to my 


lips, sniffed, tasted, and set it, back on the table with * 


a bang. ; 

“ Just as I thought,” said’ Iy “Mother Moss’s pow- 
der, by all that’s infernal!’’ ; 

“T don’t understand,’ queried the doctor, in’ be- 
wilderment. ; , 

“The man is drugged—they fixed his drink. Ba' — 
I hate such business.” : 

“ But to what end? Surely they could not have 
robbed him before my. very eyes.” * 2 

“I’m not so sure of that,” I retorted, something 
grimly. ‘“ When I said those villains were due upon 
the gallows, I meant nothing less. They have a record 
for dirty deeds that would reach from here to Tyburn. 
If Bow Street could tell where to lay hands upon them 
—why, then!” 

: bag Tod sat.down and blinked at me across the 
able, 

“You seem: to know these men mighty well. Mr. 
Stapleton; and their murderous powders, too,” he said, 
evidently ‘nursing a suspicion. And in this, indeed, I 
could not blame him. 

“That's , as you 
please,” said I. “I owe 
Amberly nothing but en- 
mity;.if I can balk him 
now, I'll mark the night 
with a red letter. Sir, 
you have always known 
me as Matthew Froth- 
ingham’s friend. I give 
you my word that in 
this you shall see me in 
no other character.” 

He left off bitin’ his 
nails and stretche out 
a hand, saying: 

“Oh, Mr. Stapleton, 
the town says wild 
things of you—but I 
like your words. Let 
us consider what can be 
done. Were I a doctor 
of physic, now, instead 
of Latinizy!” 

’ “The powder’s harm- 
less,” says I; “the ques- 
_tion is, why did they 
use him so? Not to rob 
him here, I’ll be bound.” 
“To carry him off?” 

“They went away too 
readily upon my _ en- 
trance. The rogues are 
satisfied with matters as 
they stand. Is there any- 
body to whom the night- 
long absence of Mat 
Frothingham might make 
a difference. Could that 

van a ir of 
thieves ™ = 
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The Doctor of Latinity brought his hand down upon 
his sound knee with a vigorous whack. 
“The Nabob, by the Lord!” he cried. 


II 


Mr. Matthew Frothingham, a year or so before this 
night at the Rose Tavern, had saved my life in a clash 
of swords upon the Irish coast. Most of the weapons 
on that occasion were in the hands of the law; I will 
not say for what purpose our own were: wielded, but 
it is sufficient that the odds were against us and the 
situation desperate. Frothingham chanced to be 
present innocently, and, struck doubtless by my gal- 
lant bearing, came valorously to my assistance. The 
officers were beaten off and we made good our escape, 
but not before Mat might have been implicated as the 
accomplice of the boldest band of smuggiers in the 
United Kingdom. 

He was then a penniless young scapegrace with no 
strong impulses either for good or evil, and perhaps it 
was a lucky thing for him that he did not fall openly 
into my own method of living. During the space of a 
twelvemonth he lay quiet, enjoying as a friendly ob- 
server the various excitements of my career,-and then 
a lonely uncle -returned from Calcutta with all the 
wealth**of* India in his strong-boxes. Whereupon 
Master Mat emerged unsuspected from his retirement 
and took up his abode with the ancient Creesus, since 
which time I had not set eyes upon him. 

““« Welt,” said 1 to Dr. Tod; “what of the Nabob? 
Mind you, it is season for action; whatever scheme is 
forward must be quickly nipped.” 

The little. fellow took off his wig in his excitement, 
and talked as fast as a court crier. 

“Mr. Murdock lives solitary at Hampstead, save for 


Mat.” His wits seem turned, he suspects*all men of a — 


desire. to rob him, he keeps no servants during the 
night, and trusts no bank. His wealth is all in his 
tomb of a Red Lodge, and thither, Mr. Stapleton, have 

scounlrels gone, as I believe, leaving the miser’s 


* guardian stupefied and impotent.” 


It was not unlikely, and, at any. rate, no other ex- 
lanation offered. I rang the bell; it was reported 
ry sal «yrs that the two gentlemen had taken coach 

immediately on leaving us and driven to the north. 

“Then do we follow,” said I. - 

We doused poor Mat with water, slapped his temples, 
held a burning feather to his nose, but all to no avail. 
Only for an instant he opened one eye drowsily, waved 
a sagging hand, and ejaculated with much solemnity, 
“Nonny, nonny, Bengal!” After this sage observa- 
tion he lost consciousness again, and apparently for- 
ever. 

“Look you, Dr. Tod,” I said, “no hope is here, and 
Amberly has twenty minutes start. I am for pushing 
en. My mare is at the door; there’s not her equal 
on the island for night riding.” ~ . 

“Oh, the devil doubt you!” muttered the doctor. 
“Ride on and fight it out. I'll follow with Mat in a 
coach, iffone can be had. A wateh patrols Hampstead 
somewhere, I believe.” 

“The watch be hanged!—you don’t know Amberlv 
xe point is, where’s the house? If I can but ~ eet 
them from the inside of it, their goose is cooked.” 

The doctor hesitated, eyed me sharply, then sighed 
and drew a sketch map on the wet table with a pipe 
stem. 

“Here it is,” he said, pointing, “and a locked wall 
around it as high as St. Paul’s.” 

“With a key.” I said, “which Frothingham must 
have about him now.” 

The doctor saw my meaning and looked troubled. 

“ Well?” said he. 

“Well, I should have it.” 

“Mr. Stapleton!” Dr. Tod limped between, Mat and 
me and stood comically defiant. 

“Listen,” I said, with all the calmness I could 
rauster. “‘ For me this errand does not lack danger. 
Amberly and Sconce would take Nfe as you'd con- 
strue an adverb. I have passed wd to save Mat’s 
expectant fortune, if it be poss.uie. Am I to con- 
tend—one against several—with distrust from you? 
Come, sir!” 

The doctor was fairly corisumed with a ravenous 
perplexity. 

“TI know not what to do,” he cried, “nor where to 
turn in this den of thieves. If I were only a whole 
man, now!” and he gazed ruefully at his withered 
limb. Then his decision came to him suddenly, and he 
turned his back upon the fallen Frothingham and me, 
and covered his eyes with his fingers. 
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“You will observe, Mr. Stapleton,” he said, “that I 
am utterly unable to see what you are about.” 

I thrust my hand hastily through Mat’s pockets— 
no sign of what I searched for. I a his 
waistcoat: there hung a ribbon inside the frill of his 
shirt, and on this was strung a pair of keys as big as 
those of Newgate. I snatched up. Mat’s scarlet riding- 
cloak and ran to the stairs. 

“Thank vou, Dr. Tod,” said I. “ You'd best get 
this man between the sheets and keep him there till 
morning. He's not fit for the road, and I need no 
help.” ef 

Fy think you're right. I'll do it.” 

“Good!” I cried. “ And here’s for Hampstead.” 

“Luck to you!” exclaimed the doctor, then adding 
apprehensively, “ and may Heaven help the Nabob!” 

I laughed, sprang on Peggy, ready saddled at the 
door, and was off like a shot through the darkness. 


Ill 


It had turned midnight and all was black. Luckily 


I knew the roads and several shorter lanes; a lady | 


lived at Hampstead once — but that runs dif- 
ferently. Even in+that matter, however, I rode with 
no more eagerness, for I had ‘tong desired to throw 
this Amberly, and now it made iae doubly angry to 
think that this scum had dared to work a scheme 
against Mat Frothingham, notoriously a friend of 
mine. Peggy and I pounded along as easily as in the 
Mall at noon-time. 1f everything held, I did not doubt 
to reach the Nabob’s castle before the others. I passed 
no coach, and heard none anyv/here upon the roads I 
took. 

The mare never served me better, even when we two 
were making the Carlisle Tarnpike a terror to guards 
and coachmen. I led her into a little copse, a hundred 
yards from the Nabob’s corner, kissed her between the 
eyes, and told her to wait quietly in hiding. She 
understood as readily as a wife would have done, and 
probab'y with more compliance. 

The dwellings in this part were as scattered as any 
house-breaker might desire, and I could conceive of no 
sensible man living for security in such a place. To be 
sure, the wall surrounding the grounds of Red Lodge 
(which I found readily enough) were high, and spiked, 
i think, at the top, but he would have been a poor 
workman who could not have sealed them. The house 
itself was of course quite out of sight, but I read the 
name with my finger-tips upon a rusty entrance plate. 
and lit upon the lock with fortunate ease. The stout 
gate opened, and I paused to listen before closing it 
behind me. Still no sound of wheels. Amberly was 
strangely tardy. . 

Once within the enclosure the small square cottage 
made a patch somewhat biacker than the surrounding 
night, and I walked softly towards it on a gravel 
path which must conduct me, I reasoned, to an 
entrance. No light showed before I was at the door. 

I had been as noiseless as I could with the manipu- 
lation of the gate, but there were ears within even 
sharper than my own. I was trying to fit the second 
key into the door lock when a narrow window popped 
open alongside my head, and a voice hissed out: 

“Who's there? The gun is loaded.” 

Through the orifice was poking a ssvage-looking 
barrel, but nothing else could be seen. I cowered for 
safety as closely as I could against the wood-work. 
and muffled my mouth in the folds of Frothingham’s 
cloak. 

“ All right, uncle. Shall I turn the key?” 

“Why didn’t you say so, fool?” croaked the voice 
within. “ Turn away.” 

I did so, the lock gave, znd I tried the door, but it 
was firm. 

“Give the word, booby,” said the man inside, “ give 
the password.” And then in a higher tone of alarm: 
“Surely vou know it or— Who's there?” 

The gun-barrel trembled, and then took a sharper 
angle towards me. There was a countersign! I 
groaned a curse at his precautions and cudgelled my 
brains. What could Mat have said had he been here? 

“ Say it louder, young idiot!” growled the Nabob. 

“ Nonny—nonny—Bengal!” 1 blarted desperately. 

There was a grunt, the muzzle was withdrawn, and 
a prodigious clanging of bolts ensued. Then the door 
opened on a chain, and a dim shaft of light came 
piercing out. I gathered the cloak about my face 
and leaned forward against the casing. A little pair of 
eyes glistened over the door chain. 

“ Eh—the worse for drink! Well, it’s a cheap form 
of deviltry, Matthew. Pass by,” and he undid the ehain. 

I staggered in and the old gentleman turned his back 
upon me, busy with dis locks and bars. The blunder- 
buss lay upon a chair, and this I mastered, together 
with a horse-pistol that hung 
from a nail near by, so that 
when he turned I was brist- 
ling with armament, like a 
seventy-four frigate. 

The sight of me, I thought, 

had brought the Nabob to a 
melancholy end. His eyes 
rolled, he puffed out and 
drew in his yellow cheeks 
with a queer sound of 
whistling, and, finally, with 
an uncanny scream of “ Rob- 
ber!” wilted down upon the 
flagging and crawled at me 
on all-fours. It was shock- 
ing to see a human brought” 
so by fright; I gave him a 
hand and set him in a chair, 
where he. whimpered like a 
child, 
; “Sir,” I said, “be a man, 
if you can. I am not here 
to rob you. If I am not mis- 
bee _— house is to be at- 
tac this night by a gan 
of villains. Fkave bun to 
guard it.” 





The Nabob. 
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The old Man followed this Oration at*entively. 


“ Matthew!” he gasped. 

“ He is a prisoner. I am here in his place, to protect 
you for his sake.” 

“Oh, who are you?” he blubbered: “ What manner 
of protector sneaks through doors like a thief? Never 
would I have drawn a bolt, had I known it was not 
Matthew.” 

“I’m quite aware of that, Mr. Murdock; you'd have 
shot me as a dog. The trick was necessary, and you'll 
forgive it. Inside this house an able man, such as I 
shall prove myself to you, can stand off all the cut- 
throats in London; outside, I had been useless.” 

I leisurely regarded the windows of the two lower 
rooms and the winding stair, taking the dark-lantern 
with me. The place was like a fortress. During my 
examination I saw my unwilling host regarding me 
cunningly, and heard him mumbling as if in self- 
argument. When I had set down the light in the 
corridor again, he asked me humbly, in a whining 
voice, if the securities upon the entrance door were to 
my liking. 

“Why, yes,” said I, turning to examine them, 
“they'll hold, I fancy.” 

Something rattled behind my back; I spun sharply 
about and clutched the Nabob’s lean old arm, which 
was upraised a scant foot from my neck. He had a 
long dirk in his hand, which he must have had con- 
cealed in his sleeping-gown. The dagger clattered to 
the floor, and he fell at my feet in a convulsion of 
helpless wrath and terror. 

“You old wolf!” I cried. 
in spite of Frothingham.” 

“°Tis all a trick,” noaned he, “ and you a murdering 
robber. There are no others.” 

“T swear to you I am Matthew's friend. 
others—listen !” 

Each held his breath. There came the sounds with- 
out of a creaking hinge and the rush of feet. 

“Hold the gate!” whispered the Nabob, brokenly, 
with a supplicating hand upon my knee. “ Don’t let 
them pass the wall.” 

“T left the gate unlocked,” I said. 
tern, and keep silence.” 

Mr. Murdock gripped my fingers and I knew that 
he acknowledged, for the time at least, his only chance 
of safety. 


“Till twist you for this 


As for the 


o 
“ Slide the lan- 


IV 

A consultation seemed to be in progress outside, and 
I could picture the gang with heads together. I con- 
fess that the thought,o1 half. a dozen heads and pairs 
of arms against us somewhat disquieted me, but only 
for a moment. It was most important now to follow the 
first movement of the enemy, and to that end I tiptoed 
to the little window by the door. The night was turn- 
ing grayish, but. yet my eyes could make out nothing. 

Of a sudden a shadow came into being upon the 
ste shadow of a man in a great-coat end a heavy 
stick in his hand. He advanced rapidly to the door 
and.dealt it a resounding blow. 

“ Hilloa, within there!” he shouted, in a voice un- 
mistakably Amberly’s; “what, ho! Red Lodge, wake 
up, everybody! Hilloa!” < 

An odd squeaking sigh escaped the Nabob’s lips; I 
cautioned him to silence by a-gesture. 


“Red Lodge, hilloa!” bawled Amberly, double- 
knocking on the oak with his bludgeon, “ wake up. 
Thieves, robbers! Wake for your safety!” 

Here was some matter of surprise, hut I could pot 
see how Mr. Murdock received this waraing from such 
an unexpected source. 

“Thieves are about,” cried the highwayman, as 
virtuous as ine watch, “and you are threatened. The 
gate has been brokex. What, bo!” 

Frothingham’s uncie let a slender beam of light 
escape upon my face. 

“These are no robbers,” he murmured, holding his 
chin with a trembling hand. “ What does this mean?” 

“ Open the door!” shouted the voice, now impatient- 
ly. “ Open the door and look to your house!” 

“Well,” I whispered to the Nabob, “ what do you 
say?’ Shall we open and let in these marauders? Do 
you believe them?” 

Even as I spoke there was a wrenching at a window 
in the lower roém upon our right. ! snatched the 
lantern, raised the slide full up, and turned the light 
toward the place whence the grinding noise came, and 
disclosed convincing proof of the character of Mr. 
Murdock’s visitors.- A strip of stee! had been thrust 
between the heavy shutters, and the hasp had been 
already forced. “Evidently our friends had abandoned 
the idea of entering Red Lodge by subterfuge, and had 
resorted finally to force. 

The Nabob perceived this as soon wx [I did, and it 
tempered him amazingly. His very fright seemed to 
steady his determination, and I was glad to see that 


although his breath’still came quick and slow by turas, 
he had the appearance of a-more resolute man. In 
my own head a fantastic idea began to take form and 


I flung open the casement beside the door. 

~ Good-morning, Mr. Amberly,” [ called, genially. 
“You stir early. And is that the excellent Mr. Sconce 
also? Good-morning, Mr. Sconce!” 

I was glad to observe that there were only two of 
them. Amberly retreated precipiiately from the porch 
and there followed some rapid ta!king under the win 
dow, where the operations against the shutters sud- 
denly had ceased. 

“You need fear nothing, gentlemen,” I continued. 
“ Come, tell me to what am I indebted for the honor 
of this eal] ?” 

It was easy to see that the little Nabob was in a 
consternation between alarm and wonder at my bold- 
ness, but the temporary repulse of our assailants he 
took for a very good sign, and he even smiled faintly 
when I winked at him. Then Amberly reappeared 
with a great air of assurance, but keeping, neverthe- 
less, in the cover of the house corner 

“Why, Jack,” he said, “ trust you to be fore-handed 
in such a business. It’s our lucky chance that brought 
us here—where you've done all the work already, and 
it only remains, Jack, to divvy with your old pals, 
and then make off all quiet.” 

“What the devil are you talking about?” said I. 

“Tell me, Jack,” continued Amberly, “did you do 


for him? Did you stick a knife in the Nabob?” 
“That's as it may be,” i retorted. “Now, then 
how long do you keep here talking? Because I’m 


through.” 
“We'll keep here for our share, Jack Stapleton,” 
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growled the fellow. “That’s what we'll keep here for. 
The haul’s a good one—thirds is what we want—and 
we'll screw it out of you.” 2 

“Aha,” said I, “that’s in the wind, is it? You 
came here to-night on the same business and to murder 
Murdock in his bed, didn’t you?” 

“ Yes, we did,” said Amberly. 

I paused to make sure that Nabob behind me heard 
this; he did hear it, for his breath caught in his throat 
with a dry cluck. 

“So,” continued Amberly, “it’s only fair we should 
divide. And, if not—” 

“ Well, if not?” 

“ We'll break the house.” 

I laughéd in his face. “You cannot break this 
house, nor twenty like you,” I said, “and you know 
it. It’s solid as the Tower of London, and as well 
armed. Have you nothing more to say? The air 
grows chilly.” 

At this a gust of anger disordered the evil counte- 
nance of my worthy friend and turned it fairly livid. 

“ There’s the watch, Stapleton, there’s Bow Street— 
do you hear?” 

“Ah,” I said, coolly, “ you mean to betray me to 
the law if I do not disgorge?” 

“{ mean exactly that,’ he half shrieked with a 
horrid curse; “I hate you as | hate hell.” 

“The sooner you satisfy your hate the better,” I 


replied. “TI have talked enough.” 

“ Seonce is on guard,” cried Amberly in a passion; 
“ you’re dead if you leave the door. And I'll be back, 
Stapleton, within the hour.” 

“Are you off?” I inquired, pleasantly. “ And 
where?” 


“To a magistrate!” he yelled over his shoulder. 

“ Really! A pleasant journey to you!” I said, as 
I closed. the wihdow. 

V 

This juncture, as may well be imagined, was puz- 
zling; the arrival of the forces of law and order might 
drive me into a dilemma, unless Mr. Murdock would 
stand by me, and even then it would require all of my 
mental persistence and ingenuity to turn the tables 
on my envious enemies. I was, however, reasonably 
confident of carrying off the situation, and I faced the 


‘Open the Door!” shouted the Constable. 


Nabob with that equanimity which I have ever found 
essential, in occasions of this nature. 

He shuffled to the stairs, sat upon the lowest step, 
and studied the palms of his hands without raising his 
eves. 

"“ Well,” he said, very suavely, “my danger, I take 
it, is over.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ thanks to me.” 

He darted me a look sideways, saying: 
will come before sunup. 
for thievery.” 

“So it seems,” said I. “And, having done my 
service to my friend Mat, Pll be off.” 

This made his mouth pucker, and he raised his eye- 
brows. 

“To be shot in the back by your old comrade 
Sconce?” he asked. “I think you will stay here and 
await the officers.” . 

“And that is exactly what I have no intention of 
doing,”’ I retorted, “ unless, plainly, Mr. Murdock, you 
will join my plan to outmanenvre these blackguards, 


“The watch 
It is an unlucky morning 


. folded to him 
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who have ed your nephew, and tried to rob you 
both of life and gold.” 
“You talk and talk, and prove nothing,” he cried, 


testily. “‘ How can I tell friend from foe? All I know 
js that thieves have fallen out and that the watch is 
called. Whoever goes to jail is all one to me. What 
can you do?” 

“ Well,” said I, imperturbably, “I can do several 
things. For one, I can come to terms with Sconce, 
who, as you have said, is my uaintance, and as 
traitorous a cutthroat as ever sta an old miser’s 
heart and rifled his house. *Tis a job soon done, Mr. 
Murdock, and Amberly may be long away.” 

These words had good effect; the old hunks grew pale 
under his yellow skin, and made as if to rise. 

“You have surmised, sir,’ I continued, leaning 
easily against the wall and toying with the pistol, 
“that Jack Stapleton is a man that sticks at nothing, 
and one whose Vife and associates might be regarded 
criminal by honest critics. Yet in this transaction I 
am blameless and intend no harm, as I have téld to 
you many times before. Some risk has been run by 
me this night for ogee sake, are there no such 
things as thanks in your thoughts? I owe both these 
scoundrels a heavy grudge; I mean to feed it, and 
they surely do not deserve to be friends of yours. 
The scheme I have in mind can bring you no hurt— 
come, Mr. Murdock, what do you say?” 

He followed this oration attentively, nursing. his 
knees and looking now at my pistol and now appre- 
hensively at the barred door. ether the motive of 
fear or that of gratitude finally swung the balance, I 
neither know nor care; I am inclined to think the 
latter, for at any moment during the conclusion of this 
episode he might have flung the whole thing over 


with security to himself, and yet he did not do so. 


And then the ——e of the brief plot which I un- 

may have tickled the fancy of this 
ancient Nabob. Who knows? The spirit of adventure 
sometimes dwells in curious corners. 

At any rate he nodded, I sat beside him, and his eyes 
actually twinkled as I explained in what manner I 
proposed with his assistance to even myself with Am- 
berly. We had herdly time to creep noiselessly up 
the staircase and make our simple arrangement be- 
fore we heard a great. ado at the door, a mighty knock, 

and a thunderous voice bawling, 
“Open, in the King’s name!” 


VI 


After a decent interval I 
stuck my head out of an upper 
window and inquired in. vast 
surprise what was the cause of 
all this clamor. There was a 
knot of half a dozen men con- 
gregated in front of Red Lodge, 
and Amberly in the midst of 
them pointed up at my nightcap 
with an accusing finger. 


“That’s he!” he cried. “ The 
villain himself.” 

“Wot’s ’is name—wot’s ’is 
rascally name?” sputtered a 


short fat man, evidently a self- 
important constable. “ Staple- 
ton? Open this ere door, Staple- 
ton, and surrender to the law!” 

“Stapleton?” said I. “ What 
name is that? This is Mr. Mur- 
dock’s house.” 

“Murdock?” the constable 
shouted. “That’s ‘im you’ve 
been and murdered. Ho, you 
bloody wretch! Give yourself 
up to King George and the Brit- 
ish constitootion.” 

I stared at him, rubbing my 
eyes as if in sleep. 

* You’ve made a mistake, con- 
stable,” I said, “or else you’ve 
been lied to. I'll join you as 
soon as I can. There’s trickery 
here to get honest folks from 
their beds thus early.” 

So I marched down stairs, all 
undressed save for night - gown 
and slippers, and left the Nabob 
in the room above. As I un- 
kharred the bolts and chain I 
could hear Amberly and Sconce 
reassuring the watch of my 
atrocities. 

“Well, well,” said I, throw- 
ing wide the door, “ what’s all 
this?” 

“It’s no use, Stapleton,” cried 
Sconce, shaking with excitement. 
“The jig’s up.” 

“Hold him here and search 
the house for what’s left of his 
victim,” Amberly hinted to the fat constable. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Officer,” I exclaimed, stifling 
a yawn, “this is quite beyond my comprehension. 
These gentlemen, whom I do not know and, judging 
from their faces, do not care to, call me by a strange 
name, and have induced you to rout Mr. Murdock and 
myself out of bed, Heaven knows why. Can no one 
explain?” 

“Is your name Stapleton?” asked the constable. 

“The man that calls me Shapleton or Scapleton, or 
whatever it is,” I protested, looking straight at Am- 
berly, “is a fool.” 

“ That’s a lie,” retorted Amberly. 

“Tl prove that lie to you, you scoundrels,” said I, 
calmly, and then, I think, they began to see that I 
had something up my sleeve. 

“Where's Mr. Murdock?” cried the fat officer. “1 
knows ‘irs, anyhow. This pusson I never seen afore. 
but I knows Murdock.” 

“Yes.” said Sconce, with a flash of spite in his eye, 
“ where’s Murdock ?” : 








‘* Good-Morning, Mr. Amberly !” 


““T say killed and robbed by this murderer,” added 
Amberly. “Hold him tight, you fellows, and search 
the house.” 

“Oh, put an end to this tomfoolery!” I cried. 
* Officer, this is an outrage, that decent citizens, like 
you and I, should be troubled by such cock-and-bull 
rascals. As for Mr. Murdock, you shall see him, if it 
is necessary.” And stepping to the foot of the stair- 
case, I called out: “ Uncle! Uncle Rufus!” 

The constable looked blank, Amberly’s jaw dropped, 
and Sconce stared at me in wild bewilderment. I 
affected not to notice these manifestations, but con- 
tinued: 

“The watch 
you.” 

There was a creaking of a bedstead, a sigh as from 
an.old gentleman whose rest had been interrupted, and 
then the Nabob appeared on the landing, shading a 
candle, and looking down at the ground below. 

“ Now, Matthew,” he said, “ what’s all this infernal 
row?” 

“I’m sure I can’t find out,” says I; “ perhaps the 
officer will tell you.” 

Sconce and Amberly were both aghast, and the watch 
bewildered. As for the fat constable, he was turning 
as red as beets, and I could see, with much satisfac- 
tion, that his spleen was rising. 

“ Good-morning, Brewster,” said my new uncle. 

“Mr. Nabob,” said Brewster, “ who’s this ere man?” 

“That gentleman is my nephew,” said the Nabob. 
quietly. I pledge my honor that comedian Foote could 
not have done it better. “ You do not know my 
nephew, I believe. And must you come like a regi- 
ment of soldiers,” he added, “ and in the dead of night 
to inquire about him?” 

“T axes parden,” mumbled the officer, redder now 
than ever, “I axes pardon. [| never seen the young 
man previous.” 

Amberly caught him by the arm. 
that’s Murdock?” he asked. 

The constable turned on him wrathfully. 

“Course I be,” he said. “’Ain’t I seen him plenty 
o’ times afore? But I ain’t sure I knows you, my fine 
fellow, and I means to. A pretty story you made out, 
you did.” 

“Tt seems I’ve been murdering you in your bed. 
Uncle Rufus,” said I, “and burning the house, and I 
don’t know what besides.” 

The old man laughed delightfully. “You kill me, 
nephew?” he replied. “ Oho—that’s funny!” And he 
turned to go, chuckling, this man who, an hour since, 
had tried to stick a dagger in my neck, and begged on 
his knees for his life. Even I would have had diffi- 
culty in detecting such consummate acting. 

“ But stop,” said the Nabob. “ Who are the rascals 
who cheated you with this absurd tale?” 

Brewster caught Amberly rudely by the shoulder 
and held a light to his face. 

“Ere he be,” said Brewster, with 
“and I means to ’ave it out with ‘im.” 

“Sir,” burst out Amberly in despair, “ this man is 
known all over London as Jack Stapleton, the high- 
wayman. In some way he has imposed upon you— 
how I know not—but I charge him with it, now and al- 
ways, and beg you to examine into the matter to the 
bottom.” 

“You'd best take the poor creature to Bedlam, 
Brewster,” said the Nabob. 

“They seem to me like a bad lot,” I added, quietly. 
“Why not search ‘em, Brewster?” 

The constao'e eage-ly aceepted my suggestion as 
an outlet for his feelings of anger and wounded 
dignity. And a collection of burglars’ tools was there- 


is here, uncle, and desires to see 


“Are you sure 


indignation, 


_upon produced which would have sufficed to break an 


entrance into Windsor Castle. 

“I knowed they woz queer,” he proclaimed. 
is a big pull-in, this is. Bring ’em on, boys. 
Mr. Murdock. Servant, young sir.” ; 

“ Good luck to you, constable,” I said. “Keep ‘em 
fast. And why, think you, did they come with such a 
yarn to you?” 

“Some game,” said Brewster, mysteriously. “Some 
artful game. They're deep ‘uns. Now, then, move!” 

Amberly pulled himself up close to me, and if ever 
I saw murder in a man’s eyes, it was then in his. 
But they shoved him away before he could speak or act, 


and Sconce, limply. and with head down, followed at 
his heels. 


“ This 
Servant, 





VERY month in 1901 the Messrs. Harper will 
publish one of a series of twelve American 
romances by American authors. These nov- 
els in scene and character will represent 
Americai conditions in all parts of the coun- 


try. Their authors will be, for the most 
part, new writers, young men and young women who 
see with contemporaneous eyes the life that is going 
on about them. The first of the series, to be pub- 
lished in January, will be Hastover Court House, a 
story of rural life in Virginia, by Kenneth Brown. 
They tell us that Mr. Brown knows his Virginia very 
thoroughly, and hes made a book about it. . 
Five other stories have been already chosen, and the 
rest will be taken“from manuscripts received during 
the next two or three months. 


SA. 


ARK TWAIN as an after-dinner speaker and as an 

introducer of speakers has brought honor to an 
occupation which constantly tends to fall into dis- 
esteem. The after-dinner speech is rather a skittish 
undertaking for an able and serious-minded man. He 
must amuse the company, but even if he succeeds in 
that it will hardly satisfy him unless he edifies it also. 
He ought to have something on his mind, and he ought 
to speak it, but tesmix in pleasantry and earnestness 
in such proportions as to satisfy both the company 
and the speaker himself is a job that gives pause to the 
ambitious. The thing chiefly important for the after- 
dinner speaker is to enjoy his work. If he doesn’t, 
no one else will. If he does, possibly his hearers will 
also. If he pleases himself he succeeds. If he pleases 
himself and his audience he succeeds doubly. If he 
pleases his audience but not himself he breaks about 
even, and if he pleases no one he makes a mess of it. 
Mark Twain has succeeded superlatively. He certainly 
must have pleased himself, for he has spoken his 
mind with delightful candor on every subject which 
he has approached. He has been very amusing in the 
way he has done it, and he has shown so much 
will to persons not of his opinion that he has made 
no one angry. Whenever he speaks he says something. 
One lot of folks huzza because they think it needed to 
be said. The rest grin and say no one could have 
said it better. It is hard to see how informal dis- 
course on social occasions can be made to yield better 
results than these. 

Sa. 


R. CHARLES COTESWORTH BEAMAN, who 

died_suddenly from heart-disease on December 15, 
was one of the best known and best liked men in New 
York, and his death at sixty-one was a great surprise 
and shock to this community. He had been a very 
busy and successful lawyer here for nearly thirty 
years, and there seemed to be at least another ten 
years of active work in him, so that it is the less easy 
to be reconciled to the sudden ending of his labors. He 
started in life with two great advantages: he was a 
minister’s son, and he was born (in 1840) in the State 
of Maine. He was graduated at Harvard in 1861, 
taught school for three years, studied law, and became 
private secretary to Charles Sumner, and clerk to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Later he 
came to New York and began to practise law. In 
1871 he published a book on the Alabama claims, 
which led to his appointment as Examiner of Claims 
in the State Department, and Solicitor for the United 
States before the Arbitration Commission at Geneva. 
These labors brought him into close association with 
Mr. William M. Evarts, whose daughter he married 
in 1874, after his return to New York. 

Five years later, in 1879, he became a member of 
the law firm of Evarts, Southmayd, & Choate, which 
firm became: in due time Evarts, Choate, & Beaman. 

Mr. Beaman was an excellent lawyer and an ad- 
mirable citizen, who never grudged time nor care to 
politics or matters of public concern. As chairman of 
the Conference Committee of the Committee of Sev- 
enty he helped to elect Mayor Strong. He worked 
hard, too, on the side of Seth Low in the mayoralty 
campaigh of 1897. Like his coileagues, Mr. Evarts 
and Mr. Choate, he was a leading representative of 
New England in New York. He was an overseer of 
Harvard, and a leader among Harvard men, at whose 
gatherings he will be acutely missed. His temper was 
very genial; a shrewd, sane, kindly man, full of sense, 
humor, and ability, who did many things well and 
easily. He will be ill spared and long mourned in 
many places. 

SA. 


WO other well-known citizens of New York are 
gone. Mr. Oswald Ottendorfer died on December 

15, Justice Henry Rutgers Beekman on December 17. 
Mr. Ottendorfer, born in Austria in 1826, came to 
New York in 1850. His early history, as the news- 
papers have given it, is an animated tale. 
a cloth manufacturer, and well educated, he turned 
revolutionist in his later student days, fought Metter- 
nich (whom “ Aiglon” has made so familiar to us), 
took desperate chances, was chased by soldiers and 
senten to death, but not caught. He took sick, 
however, and when he got well the revolution was 
over, and, disconsolate, he came to Ameriea. He landed 
in New York penniless, without friends, and unable 
to speak Englich. The first employment he found was 
too hard for him and made him ill. When he got 
better he hired out to work in a soda-water factory. 
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Later he got a small job in the business office of Jakob 
Uhl’s Staats-Zeitung. Mr. Uhl died in 1852. Mrs. 
Uhl went on with the paper, of which, in 1858, Mr. 
Ottendorfer became editor-in-chief. The following year 
he married Mrs. Uhl. From that time on, for forty 
years, Mr. Ottendorfer was a leader among the Ger- 
mans in New York. In politics, benevolence, business 
and social life, he was active and distinguished. His 
career has been highly honorable and useful. He was a 
Democrat, and when there was a choice among Demo- 
erats he chose wisely. He was a war Democrat with 
Douglas; he fought Tweed; he backed Tilden and 
Cleveland. He was president of the Liederkranz So- 
ciety, ar incorporator of several of the strongest Ger- 
man-American banks and insurance companies in New 
York, and a prime mover in many more important en- 
terprises of various sorts than ean here be recorded. 


Sa. 


T was a peculiarity of Justice Beekman—one rare 

among New-Yorkers of contemporary note—that he 
was born in New York. As his name indicates, he was 
of an old Dutch New York family. His whole life was 
spent here. He was educated at Columbia; studied Jaw 
in the Columbia Law School, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1867. He served his city in many capacities— 
as Park Commissioner for two years, as President of 
the Boaru of Aldermen, as Corporation Counsel, and as 
counsel for the Rapid Transit Commission. In 1894 
he retired from the law firm of Beekman & Ogden to 
become a judge of the Superior Court, to which office 
he was elected on the ticket with Mayor Strong. By 
the consolidation of the courts in 1896 he became a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. His sudden death from 
nny at the age of fifty-six is even more premature 
than that of Mr. Beaman, and is deplored for analogous 
reasons. The Times, speaking of Judge Beekman as a 
representative native New-Yorker, says that “ public 
spirit as to the affairs of this municipality was with 
him not a reason so much as an instinctive obligation, 
so that he felt a stain upon the good name of the city 
like a wound.” There is encouragement in that trib- 
ute. Perhaps, as time goes on and a larger proportion 
of the New-Yorkers are Manhattan born, the evidence 
of inherited responsibilities will be more common than 
now, and the sorrows of the town will be alleviated 
accordingly. ~ 

SA. 


Aes many persons seem to have received the im- 
pression that the Episcopal Church has altered its 
rule about the remarriage of divorced persons. That 
is not true. A committee appointed at the last general 
convention has unanimously recommended that Epis- 
copal ministers shall be forbidden to unite in matri- 
mony persons who have been divorced, so long as the 
former spouses of such persons are living. It has also 
recommended that divorced persons (except innocent 
parties in divorces secured for adultery) who marry 
again during their former spouse’s lifetime shall be 
excluded from the sacraments of the Church, except 
when in extremis, or when penitent and living apart 
from the husband or wife last acquired. But these 
recommendations are not yet laws of the Church, and 
won’t be until the next general convention, which 
meets in San Francisco, has ratified them. 


@a. 


Te best of the three good speakers Harvard put 
forward this year in the annual debate with Yale 
seems to have been Roscoe Conkling Bruce, the son of 
Blanche K. Bruce, United States Senator from Mis- 
sissippi from 1875 to 1881. There is an interesting 
story about Senator Bruce. He was a mulatto. When 
he presented himself to be sworn in the Senate, there 
was no one to walk down with him to the clerk’s desk. 
Roscoe Conkling sat near him when he rose. Seeing 
him hesitate, and instantly divining the situation, 
Senator Conkling offered him his arm, and they strode 
down the aisle together. There is a fairly gbod bronze 
statue of Senator Conkling in Madison Square, but it 
does not recall the best in him so vividly as the news- 
paper paragraph which records that Roscoe Conkling 
Bruce, of Harvard, “ made perhaps the most finished 
8 h ever delivered in an intercollegiate debate.” 
Young Bruce is very well spoken of as an attractive 
and agreeable gentleman, and a scholar of good rank 


and. excellent abilities. 
A PERSON who signs himself “ Decency,” and who 
seems to have right feelings about things, writes 
to the Evening Post (New York) to inquire why in ali 
the contemporaneous onslaught on vice “no one calls 
for the assistance of Mr. Franklin Matthews, who two 
years ago wrote in Harper’s WEEKLY ‘ Wide-Open New 
York,’ and who in October last was practically the first 
to start the present movement by his article in Har- 
per’s WEEKLY on ‘ The Cost of Tammany Hall in Flesh 
and Blood.’ ” 

The inquiry seems pertinent and timely. It does 
seem surprising, as “ Pecency”” remarks, that neither 
the Committee of Fifteen nor the Purifiers seem con- 
scious of the existence of Mr. Matthews, or of his ef- 
forts to get the city’s dirty linen started on its way to 
the tub. 

“No man,” says “ Decency,” “has done more effec- 
tive work against Tammany Hall than Mr. Matthews. 
Surely there shonld be no more competent worker 





against Tammany than he. 
pearance in this matter.” 

It seems a very natural call. Why is it necessary? 
Is it because Mr. Matthews is modest and has been 
overlooked. 


I call for his active ap- 


SA. 


NE of the propositions of the Ship Subsidy bill is 
that all od ized vessels shal! carry one American 
boy per thousand tons as apprentice. Another is that 
on all American-built ships one-fourth the erew shall 
be American citizens, if'so many can be caught. - 
Why make it a virtue, and worth money, to get 
American citizens to go to sea? Is there any tirade 
so undesirable as that of a common, sailor? Is there 
any vocation that men of ordinary good sense shun 
more generally or with better reason? Sailors have 
hard usage, hard work, and a hard time even when 
their officers are decent men; still more so when the 
officers are brutal. Some men are born to be sailors, 
and rise in that business; others cannot take care ot 
themselves on shore; others take to the sea for the re- 
lief of their friends. It is a good thing that there are 
sailors, because their work must be done, but why any 
one should want to be a sailor who can inake a living 
at anything else, and why it should be thought that 
the money of tax-payers may be profitably expended in 
driving Americans into the forecastles of ships so long 
as folks of other nationality can be had, are matters not 
easy of comprehension. 
@s. 


JE are all interested in the White House. For 
years past we have been told from time to time 
that it was not big enough to house the President’s 
family, provide offices for the executive branch of the 
government, and afford room for the large entertain- 
ments which the President gives. There seems to be 
no doubt that it should be enlarged or supplemented 
in some way. Some of the wives of some of the Presi- 
-dents have taken a lively interest in its enlargement, 
and they and the Superintendent of Public Buildings 
in Washington are understood to have composed plans 
for its reconstruction. These plans came to the notice 
of the American Institute of Architects, which held its 
annual convention in Washington a fortnight ago, and 
were not favorably regarded. The Institute passed 
formal resolutions to the effect that the White House 
is a good building, exceeding creditable to the times 
in which it was built, that whiatever is done to it 
should be as well done as sible, and that before 
any alterations authoriael ‘by. Congress they should 
be passed upon by competent architects. The Insti- 
tute offered further to nominate competent men to at- 
tend to the matter. 

Undoubtedly we want the best plans obtainable. If 
those made in Mr. Bingham’s office are not good we 
don’t want them. If they are good we would as soon 
have them as any other plans, wherever made. The 
Institute of Architects has done well to call attention 
to the matter, but if the army engineers can do as well 
by the White House as they did by the Congressional 
Library, there won’t be much cause for execration. 


@A. 


T the annual dinner of the Pennsylvania Society in 
New York, Mr. Andrew Carnegie made some dis 
turbing remarks about the chances of that State pass- 
ing New York in population. At the beginning of the 
republic, he pointed out, Pennsylvania was the Empire 
State, but lost that title and dropped far behind, until 
of late years she has seemed to be catching up. He 
had hoped confidently, he said, that the last census 
would have left her on top of the heap, but New York 
took a start and came out a million souls ahead. But 
Mr. Carnegie says the last decade was not a lucky one 
for Pennsylvania’s manufacturing interests. Looking 
ahead, he still hopes to see the Keystone State at the 
top of the arch. 

Sanguine man! While he is bragging and hoping 
for Pennsylvania it is almost unseemly to allude to 
the exceedingly interesting mansion that he is build- 
ing on upper Fifth Avenue in New York, facing the 
Park. Yet it is an edifice worth talking about—digni- 
fied, imposing, pleasing; standing in a big lot with a 
frontage a block long; standing back from the street, 
with a prospect of gardens, or at least gracs, all 
around it. It is, as yet, the only modern house on 
Manhattan Island that is so placed. It promises to 
afford Mr. Carnegie a most agrecable shelter, and cer- 
tainly he could not ask for a better vantage-point from 
which to watch Pennsylvania pass New York. At 
least he will see the race from the judge’s stand. 


@a. 


HE most notable new house in Boston—that Italian 

palace which Mrs. John L. Gardner is putting to- 
ether in the Back Bay Fens—is destined, it seems, 
for the use of the people of Boston. Mrs. Gardner has 
announced her purpose to give it to the public in due 
time for a free museum of art. It stands not far 
away from the new building of the Boston Museum of 
Art, and both for itself and for what it will contain 
it will be one of the notable show- places of the 
Puritan capital. Mrs. Gardner has some wonderful 
pictures, which, presumably, wil! go to it, and much 
other art-loot of great value and interest, so that, as 
the Transcript puts it, her palace will be, one day, the 
Cluny Museum of Boston. 
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ARAH BERNHARDT has appeared at the Gar- 
den Theatre during the. past few weeks in 
three réles in a high degree typical of her art. 
In the vast literature inspired by the French 
actress during the last quarter of a century, 
an English analyst discovered that she pos- 

sesses three styles, and into one of these her réles read- 
ily and universally fall. She chants in the accustomed 
manner of French actors when they leave the modern 
drama for the Alexandrines of the classic period, she 
wooes seductively in the wonderfully melting tone that 
is her unique possession among actresses, or she snarls 
in the crises of Sardou’s accumulated horrors. Pos- 
sibly to some subdivision this critie would have as- 
signed her staccato volubility, so swift and distinct 
yet so unlifelike and so characteristic of the actress. 
All of these qualities were displayed in three rdéles 
that she has lately acted. They were Rowane in “ Cy- 
rano de Bergerac,” Floria Tosca in “ La Tosea,” and 
Varguerite Gauthier in “La Dame Aux Camélias.” 
\s the heroine of Rostand’s Gascon play, Madame 
Bernhardt’s opportunities were slight. But they re- 
vealed her exquisite dic'ion in verse that is truly 
poetic, if not classic in the accepted sense of France; 
her femininity was never more appealing, and her pa- 
thos lert an exquisite sadness to the final act of the 
play. She made no attempt to inflate the rdle be- 
yond its proper importance, yet touched every note as 
deeply and sincerely as the superficial allows. For 
Roxane is too precious to be made lovable, if indeed 
intelligible to audiences not of her own blood. It 
is not comprehensible, then, that they could ever sym- 
pathize with her. Madame Bernhardt showed herself 
in a modern part when she once more performed 
Varguerite Gauthier, which of all her impersonations 
is probably the best known here. It does not belong 
to her early days at the Comédie Francaise, and in all 
probability she had never acted until she visited other 
countries this Dumas heroine who is regarded as such 
a successful vehicle for importing French talent. No- 
thing in this play to-day seems so welcome as Madame 
Bernhardt’s refinement. The last Camille to precede 
her on the stage died with as much medical cireum- 
stance as if she had been a hospital patient, embraced 
irmand in a way that suggested 
everything but the affection of his 
betrothed, and generally exag- 
gerated every incident of the 
drama until the play lasted an 
hour longer than usual. The 
French actress depicts all that is 
necessarily fepellent in the char- 
acter with the greatest delicaty. 
Refinement is the dominating 
feature of, the portrayal. The 
lighter comedy scenes of the see- 
ond act, which are so much more 
exacting as a test of an actress’s 
firmness for the rdle, are bright- 
ened by just the right degree of 
humor. She is pathetic and real- 
ly natural in the parting from 
irmand, and had been in the out- 
break after the interview with 
the elder Duval powerfully poig- 
nant and sad. There is much 
more art than feeling in the per- 
formance, but it has changed in 
none of the particulars that make 
it the ideal interpretation of the 
réle to-day. Eleonora Duse fills 
every scene with heart and: feel- 
ing, but the brillianey and variety 
that Madame Bernhardt gives the 
Dumas heroine have never been 
equalled in recent years by any 
of her colleagues. 
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ONSTANT COQUELIN came 

into his own when he acted 
the part that will in all proba- 
bility be more closely associated 
with his fame im the future than 
any other he has ever played. 
Edmond Rostand’s “Cyrano de 
Bergerac ” has the wonderful qual- 
ity of displaying M. Coquelin’s 
talents nearly as fully as any of 
the Sardou plays ever revealed 
his associate, and it loses no value 
as a play in the process. In the 
great variety that the réle of the 
Gaseon hero Affords, there is 
scarcely a side of the French 
comedian’s talent that is not ex- 
ploited. Yet his performance of 
the rdle was not in the least of a 
kind te draw attentien to his own 
personality, dominart as the role 
of Cyrano_is. M. Coquelin seem- 
ed rather absorbed in the task of 
interpreting Rostand’s play than 
exhibiting his own skill, great as 
that must necessarily be. Ne réle 
that he has ever acted here before 
gives so comprehensive a view of 
his talents. He has never shown 
that the really tragie note lies 
within his gamut, and he lacks 


the physical gece’ to carry through scenes that de- 
pod forceful and vociferous expression, It never 
seemed before he had acted Cyrano that he could sug- 
gest the heroic. But all that Rostand could have 
meant his long-nosed Gascon to embody is found in 
M. Coquelin’s performance, and in all there are such 
abundance and beauty that it really seemed as if the 

lay had never been made fully known here until the 

rench actors played it. Coquelin throughout the long 
réle developed eloquently its romanee, fidelity, and res- 
ignation, as well as its aggressive humor, nimbleness 
of wit, audacity, and blatant pugnacity. All of these 
have the same value that the author has so adroitly 
given them in the play. M. Coquelin’s Cyrano will, of 
course, be compared with the b yleghesned of Richard 
Mansfield in the same play, and the laurels will all go 
to the French actor for the brillianey, facility, and _va- 
riety of his portrayal, and above all things for the 
beauty of his diction, which gave Rostand’s verse new 
charm. The American actor will be acknowledged su- 
perior in the sincerity and feeling he showed in cer- 
tain scenes—notably in the last. M. Coquelin amelio- 
rated Cyrano’s disfigurement by wearing a nose as 
small as possible and yet abnormal, while other actors 
have regarded the character chiefly as the means of 
providing a grotesque mask. The impression made by 
the play in Paris can be readily enough understood by 
all who have seen it here. M. Coquelin has also been 
seen again asthe elder Duval, and in the one scene of 
the play that makes any demand on his powers acts 
with dignity and distinction. 


@A. 


A TOSCA,” which Vietorien Sardou made after 

the pattern that had suited Sarah Bernhardt so 
well in “ Fedora,” was the second of the dramas that 
did so much to damage the actress’s artistic reputa- 
tion, while they enormously increased her vogue out- 
side of France, and earned fortunes for her and the in- 
genious playwright who could devise such effective 
methods of exhibiting every note in the wide range 
of her dramatic powers, The play, while it possessed 


the interest of novelty, was always artificial, repul- 





sive, and obviously made with no other end in view 
than its revelation in various ways of Madame Bern- 
hardt’s genius. None of this shallow series seems so 
banal and tricky to-day, unless it be “ Ghismonda,” 
which laid bare the skeleton of the whole apparatus, 
and ended in: failure the list which had begun so tri- 
umphantly. Neither M. Sardou nor Madame Bern- 
hardt came out of this association with much credit, 
but the honors to-day all lie with the actress. Her 
acting in the frenetically passionate climaxes of the 
play is as incomparable in the splendid blaze of its 
genius as it ever was. Her tragic power when the ac- 
tion of the drama is at its height was never more 
thrilling nor inspired with the unique force that has 
won this famous French woman her renown, If there 
has been deterioration it is observable in the earlier 
scenes of the play, when her rapid and distinct. vol- 
ubility sounds mechanical and is certainly unlike the 
talk of any human being that ever lived. The manner 
of these long-continued colloquies bears no discernible 
relation to nature. They are as much a part of the 
actress as her profile, and there is very little edifi- 
cation to be found in hearing them, since they are no 
longer colored by feeling or varied to suit the spirit 
of the speech. They have become merely phases of_her 
art. But when she learns that her lover is under tor- 
ture, when the determination to kill Scarpia first 
comes to her, and when she learns that Mario really 
has been shot by the soldiers—these episodes reveal 
the actress’s powers in their most brilliant estate. Her 
talents have often been employed in much more ele- 
vating pu . because the work of Sardou, expert 
as it is, moves with the slowness of a wounded snake, 
when the two principal figures are on the stage, and 
never rises above the most theatrical tricks and 
conventional scenes. There is neither beauty of lan- 

age nor wit to make its arid intervals tolerable. 
But it will always be accepted by the actress’s ad- 
mirers hecause certain phases of her genius in erup- 
tion, as it were, have never been so well revealed in any 
other play. M. Coquelin’s Scarpia is not a monster 
of lust and villany. He is not a giant out of a panto- 
mime glowering with brutal force.and staring with de- 
sire. This is the kind of Scarpia that the public has 
always known hitherto—and such 
a conception as Coquelin’s would 
scarcely have seemed possible. 
Yet it adds an agreeable variety 
to the play. He does not begin 
his part in the tragie intrigue 
with a longing desire to possess 
the beautiful singer. His lust for 
her is awakened first by her help- 
lessness and despair. Then he be- 
gins the pursuit that ends in 
death. For merely physical force 
he substitutes cold audacity, cun- 
ning, polish, and the smooth wick- 
edness of a highly placed and po- 
tent officiat. It is even unjust to 
Sardou to consider Scarpia merely 
the ordinary stage villain, and M. 
Coquelin’s view of the rdle, as 
well as -his acting, elevates the 
spirit of every scene in which he 
appears. He makes a man, in- 
stead of a mere symbol, out of this 
role. 

CA. 


HE French actors associated 

with Madame Bernhardt and 
M. Coquelin have never appeared 
to such advantage as in 
“ L’Aiglon.” Succeeding _ per- 
formances have shown that train- 
ing, rather than ability, was re- 
sponsible for the good results they 
created at first. Most of the men 
are very young— striplings ap- 
parently at the very beginning of 
their careers. MM. Deneubourg 
and Desjardins -have been capable 
as Christian and Mitternich, and 
the women in the company proved 
generally equal to the unexacting 
roles of Rostand’s latest play. 
But men and women alike have 
been generally unsatisfactory 
later, and have struggled against 


they cannot be held responsible. 
Seenery and appropriate costumes 
helped them in the newer plays of 
the répertoire, whereas the older 
dramas have been very shabbily 
revived and their effect has been 
much damaged. “Cyrano de Ber- 
geraec,” in all that pertained to 
stage management and spectacle, 
was inferior to “L’Aiglon,” and 
the other plays have so far been 
mounted in a way inappropriate 
to their content and fhe dignity 
of the two actors appearing in 
them. No play performed by the 
company has equalled “ L’Aiglon ” 
in popularity, and when it was 
withdrawn from view, popular in- 
terest in it was by no means ex- 
hausted, 








other circumstances for . which . 

















A Pratrie Mun- 
chausen 


BY HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS 


lieve the monoteny. 
scape was one unending repetition. 


barns and granaries, betoken 
boundless Price. gp So it was almost 
with relief that I at last saw before 


i subserving 
the same ral ‘as the others, 
but unpain ok with. broken windows, un- 


had neat lawns and pretty flower-beds, 
here were rank grass and scraggly weeds. 
The barn and house stood on opposite 
sides of the road, and the road itself 
served as a repository for sundry old corn- 
ploughs, rea and various fragments 
of machi that a thrifty farmer would 
have carefully housed from the weather. 
On one of the machines sat an old man, 
with ragged clothes, unkempt hair and 
beard, and a general aspect fully in keep- 
ing with his surroundings. A hoe rested 
against his knee, as if he had contem- 
plated an attack o. the weeds, but he ap- 
parently had no present intention of using 
it, for he was very deliberately whittling. 

The whole ensemble was so anomalous 

rompted to rein in—that is to 
K-pedal—my rolling steed, and 

e old fellow looked up at 
me —— without changing his ex- 
pression, demanded, almost ereely: 

“Hello! Be yu travelling, or just go- 
ing somewhere ? 

“A little of both,” I answered, rather 
hesitatingly, not knowing just how to 
take him. 

“Well, you've a fine day for it, 
though I reckon it's a weather-breeder.” 

“Yes,” I said, “a fine day and a fine 
country.” 

The old fellow looked up at me solemn: 
as an owl, then turned his head this way 
and that, as if surveying the landscape 
for the first time, and shook his head re- 
flectively, meantime curling off two or 
three thin shavings from his stick. 

“Fine country? I don’t know about 
that; but it’s a large country, if that’s 
what you mean; though it ain’t so large 
as it used to be neither, not by a doggoned 
sight. When I fust come here it was as 
big agin as it is now. Cause why? It’s 
shrunk. There used to be sloughs all over 
the country here, so’s *t if you wandered 
around and wasn’t careful you was gee | 
to sink in and never come out agin. 
lost my first wife that way—though I 
don’t know as you could rightly say lost 
either, for it wa’n’t exactly a loss, so to 
spewk., All there was to it was she just 
sunk into one of them sloughs, and I 
never seen nothing more of her except 
her sun-bonnet. Did I dig her out? d 
It Not by a jugful! ‘ Let her stay,’ says 
I; ‘it ‘ud be a sacerlege to rob the grave 
of its dead; and besides, what if we should 
find that she weren’t dead, after all? Let 
her stay—even if I do have to lose her 
cio’es and her shoes, new last month. 
Never mind that; I’ve some respect for the 
feelings of the dead, even if they never 
bad none for mine,’ says I; ‘ let her stay.’ 

“ Yes, sir, them sloughs was awful, and 
many a calamity happened in ’em, like the 
sad one I just mentioned; but by-and-by 
they dried up, and then they just natu- 
rally shrunk—same as that winter under- 
shirt that you’re wearin’ on the outside 
this summer” (referring to my sweater) 
“ would if you was to wash it; and then 
the country was just naturally smaller— 
a reg-lar misfit, so to speak. This here 
farm was a hundred and sixty when I 
bought it—or leastwise when my wife’s 
father give it to her for a wi 
ent; and now it ain’t but a forty. 
made me do mad to see 
cost the old gentleman one-fifty an acre 
shrink up that way, and I thought of 
suing the goverment, but they told me 

‘n't no use to kick, I did kick, though. 


that I was 
say, to bac 
dismount. 


it wa’n’ 
which just shows what a nateral darn foul 
a man is, for, come to find out, it was the 
best ee oot ever happened 

farm. t slough land wa’n’t worth a 
continental before it dried up, and after- 
ward one acre of it was worth an 
others on the farm. Why, sir, whon 
~owed some wheat there it growed so fast 
‘hat it pulled itself all up by the i 
i pin) Talk about Jack 
ean-8 Why, I planted some 

vines over the place where Maria te § 
ed, to mark the spot--she used 

hoppin’ mad, I thought it ‘nd 
priate and, do you know, in 
them ho to the 
by 


and pulled themselves up 
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no more he wa’n’t, but you see the 
was only part water, and so they 
easier.” 


on the farming?” 
ne—for a while. Begun by plantin’ 
about sixty thousand dollars in cold cash 


’ says he 


. I expect they would if he'd 
planted ’em that way, but he didn’t. He 
put them into fancy live-stock. 

~“ And how did the cattle turn out?” 


Kept the cows in warm stables, and blank- 
eted ‘em, and fed ‘em hot food, and all 
that; but somehow the milk didn’t pan out. 
Finally decided that his cows wa’n’t a 
milking strain—said the books claimed 
there was a big difference in cows about 
that. I told him about the cow father 
used to have back in Vernront, t you 
milked t‘ll she wa’n’t nothing but skin and 
bones, and then you took her by the tail 
and d her out to pasture, and at 
night she turned up again ready for an- 
other milkin’. ‘ There’s in that sort 
of cows,’ says I. He wanted me to write 
back there to the man we sold that cow to, 
and see if we could some of her calves, 
but onfortunately I had forgot his ad- 
dress.” And for the first time something 
like a twinkle appeared in the eye of the 
narrator. 

“ What finally became of your scientific 
farmer ?” 

“Oh, he give up the cows and went in 
for hogs, and when all of ’em died of the 
cholery he give it up altogether, and had 
an executor’s sale, and then sent back East 
to some of his old friends to borrow money 
to pay his car fare out of the country. The 
last time I see him he come down here 
with a basket on his arm, and he says, sys 
he, ‘Mr. Davis,’ says he, ‘ you’ve been a 
good neighbor, and give me lois of ad- 
vice, though it ‘ain’t always out 


jest as it might ’—teferrin’, I expect, to 
the time I sold him a peck of 
seeds to raise watermelons from— but I 


know you’ve meant well,’ he says, ‘ 
am sure I can trust you to take good 
of this cat, which I can’t well take 
with me, and which I would like to leave 
with you.’ And with that he took a big 
Angory cat, with a tail like a coyote’s, 
out of his basket. 
“Well, I didn’t want the darned 
but I said ‘all right,’ and took care 
the bill he handed me for m 
then as soon as he had gone 
to earn it. I knew all about common cats, 
and I 6 jot Angorys was just like the 
went to work systematic. First 
dogs on the critter, and 
he killed it; yh ogg elhedg + 3 
t; 
then drownded it in a rain-barrel, and then 
isoned it with Paris green, and 
its brains out with a club— 





before. “ Well, now, do know, I hated 
to mention what I’m called, for fear you’d 
think I was jest foolin’ y’u; but it’s true 
as gospel—truer, too, I expect, for some of 
them yarns don’t seem reasonable, 
and what I am tellin’ y’u about their call- 
in’ me Lyin’ Davis is jest naterally so.” 

“TI don’t doubt it for a moment, Mr. 
Davis. But I must be travelling. Pleased 
to have met—” S 

“Hold on a minute.” interrupted the old 
fellow, this time with actual animation; 
“you don’t happen to have a drop of 
snake-bite medicine about you, do you?” 

I produced a flask, and the old man’s 
eyes fairly gleamed as he saw it. 
reached for it without ceremony. 

“ Waal, I declare!” he said. 


He 


and the other’s days when I I hain’t 
been to-day, so I jest drinked to that oc- 
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service at a private residence 
a short to prove itself ab tate amr r Message 
Rates Whe tee, terms. New York TELE- 
PHONE Co., 15 Street, 111 W. 38th St.—{Adv.} 


DEsPONDENCY gives place to buoyant pitts wien 
worn-out system is reinf by A *s, the 
ura Bitters. At druggists’ and grocers’. 

—lAdv.j 
THERE is no better dinner wine than Coox’s Im- 


PERIAL Extra Duy CHAMPAGNE. It igest 
your food.—{ Adz. | — 











No New-Year’s table is complete without the re- 
rage appetizer, Dr. Siegert’s Angostura "Bitters.— 
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Saponaceous DEN - 
Seetie ss cents a jar,—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the ‘skin is to wash it 
clean and not burt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 





and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali, There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
_ biting alkali in it. 

Allsorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists : all sorts of people use it. 


casion.” He reached the fiask toward me, 
then paused reflectively and withdrew his 


hand. 

“Come to think of it,” he said, very de- 
liberately, “I iaay gc to town this after- 
noon, so I it “Hh be safe for me to 
jest salute t other occasion too.” And 

e suited the action toe the word, with very 


liberal interpretation, 
I pocketed the nearly em;ity flask and 
prepared to mount my wheel. 


“ Goin’ to Floyd?” asked the philoso- 
pher, motioning toward the next town 
ahead, whose church spires ind house-tops 
could be seen rising above a «)) cht undula- 
tion down the road. 

“Yes; that is, 1 am going through 
there.” 

“Then you better take the road to the 
left, if you’re in any burry.” 

“But why sot The road ahead seems 
to lead straight there.” 

“So it does; but the longest way round 
is really the shortest way, you know. 
That’s a rule I learned from Scripter’, and 
I all’ys practise it—in perticuler about 

yin’ my debts—and it works first rate. 

all’ys take that left-hand road when I’m 
goin’ to town, specially if 1 think the 
sheriff may be comin’ ou’ the other one to 
foreclose a mortgage or anything. Better 
try it.” 

“ Thank you,” I said, “ but I think I wil! 
risk the broad and straight path thie time. 
Good-day.” 

And from then till now I have never 
been able fully to satisfy myself whether 
Mr. Lying Davis was a lunatic, or whether 
ne merely took me for one. 





Lies flat to the leg —never 
\, Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 
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When You Hear the Eye Snap 


into place you may know that 
your gown is securely fastened ; 
that is, if you use the 


HOOK 


SNAP AND EYE 


The Hook of 1900 








The Hook of 1900 





It will stay so till you are ready to 
undress, when a slight outward pull 
on the hook side of the gown will 
open the whole row. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 10 cents 
for 2 sample card. Say whether white or black. 





SNAP HOOK AND EYE CO. 
377 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 











THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 








Sohmer Building, 


Only Salesroom 
ia Greater New 
Sth Ave., cor. 224 St. York. 

















Oswald Ottendorfer, 
Editor of the “ Staats-Zeitung.” 


Born in Zwittaun, Moravia, February 26, 1826. 
Died in New York City, December 15, 1900. 
See Page 1269. 








John Addison Porter, 


Born in New Haven, Conn., April 17, 1859. 
Died in Pomfret, Conn., December 15, 1900. 








Filipino Fireplaces 


REDIT for the introduction of 
the iron cooking- stove and 
ranges into the Philippines 
may fairly be given to the 
American army. 

The wives of the officers look- 
ed aghast at the rude little earthen-ware 
stoves which burn bamboo splints, and the 
purely Spanish charcoal cooking-machine, 
built of brick, with a dozen little square 
holes on the surface of a tiled mantel- 
piece, with glowing charcoal beneath, and 
no provision for the escape of smoke and 
gases except into the kitchen itself. They 
would have nothing to do with them, and 
eried aloud to the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment for a civilized invention, and, what 
was more to the point, they got it, and 
then everybody wanted one. 

It is true that a few English families 
possessed the luxury of a range, operated 
by Chinese cooks; but the Spaniard, after 
three centuries of living in this country, 
was perfectly content to use the curious 
earthen-ware dish which supports a vessel 
above the fire at its rear end, or the other 
type of brick-oven charcoal-burner, which, 
by-the-way, is used in all Spanish coun- 
tries. One does not wonder that the peo- 
ple of a so-called civilized nation so far 
behind in modern progressive ideas should 
have had the stuffing knocked out of them 














The Loss of the “Gnetsenau” 


T= German training-ship Gneisenau, with some two hundred naval cadets aboard, 
was completely wrecked in a storm at the entrance to the harbor of Malaga, 
Spain, on December 16. The vessel was in command of Commander Kritschmann and, 
in addition to the cadets, carried a crew of about 140 men. The Gneisenau was lying 
in the harbor when the storm broke; her anchors dragged and she was driven on the 
rocks. In ten minutes all hope of saving her was abandoned. About forty men were 
lost, the rest of the erew being saved their own efforts and by rescuers from the 
shore. The Gneisenau was a frigate-built, unarmored cruiser of tons, built 1879, 
having a speed of eighteen knots. 
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Charles C. Beaman, 
Born in Houlton, Maine, May 7, 1840. 
Died in New York City, Dec 15, 1900. 
Photograph by Hollinger.—See Page 1269. 





Henry R. Beekman, 
Judge of the Superior Court, New York. 


Born in New York, December 8, 1845. 
Died in New York, December 17, 1900. 
See Page r269. 








in a naval engagement. What they need- 
ed was an enemy sailing in galleons of 
the middle centuries. Columbus discov- 
ered America and Magellan discovered the 
Philippines—for otner countries to civil- 
ize 


The universal cooking device for the 
natives of the Philippines, ‘of whatever 
tribe they may be, is three stones support- 
ing an earthen pot. Among the Vagalogs 
alone the portable pottery oven _— 
in the photograph) is most in vogue, an 
even fs ‘ban for saalensilk aating 
facilities the three stones are usually 
found side by side with the slightly less 
primitive device. Nowhere does one find 
any attempt to support vessels over the 
fire by iron or cranes, and, in fact, 
an iron frying-pan or metal dish is a rar- 
ity; hence practically all cooked foods are 


Baking is an unknown art, except in 
the large cities, where bread is turned out 
from brick ovens, first heated by the intro- 
duction of fire, which is then withdrawn, 
— the baking carried on by the retained 

eat. 

It must be admitted that the diet of 


with the com - 
ts and waffles for breakfast, broiled and 
baked meats for dinner, and a Welsh rare- 
bit after the theatre at night. 
WILLIAM DINwIDDIe. 























The Third Squadron, 6th United States Cavalry, caught in the Quicksands of the Pei-ho. 


See Page 1274. 
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Inimitable 


Moore tells us thet the scent of the 
rose clings to the broken vase 
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The flavor of 


Baltimore Rye 


It is concentrated 
from its 


Quality 
Purity 
Age 
Aroma 


It is 
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It will always be 
the leader whiskey 
of America. 





Sold at all First Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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A SODA FOUNTAIN FOR EVERY HOME | 


a TO 
TRADE MARK 


Small steel capsules pe gag liquid 
Carbonic-Acid 


MAKE AL: DRINKS SPARKLING 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
nothing can surpass SPARKLETS outfits. 
They will keep you in kindly remembrance 
through the entire year. 





ALL DEALERS. WRITE FOR BOOKLET, 


COMPRESSED Gas CapsuLe Co., 
Broadway and 25th Street, N. Y. City 












Chocolates and 
Confections 


Always a wel- 
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’ HARPER'S 
Bancroft’'s “Life 
viet meer ea 


biography is ilosophy 

ocgeey. Mg an Pivitial amet 
But ei definition is forbidding to 

a public which is intolerant of as- 
Seertiliars tos, cottbing’ but their 
‘or i t thei 

and which imposes on them all, 

ies Po in h , biography, or fic- 
tion, as their first duty that of entertain- 
ing. If Mr. Bancroft is a philosopher who 


is using his subject to a doctriae or 
a aey, bs Gaatla: Mie perpoee wall; 
detect in his pages 


ascertain the exact truth con- 
the mind, character, and life of an 
eminent statesman, and then to present 
this truth in a readable and impressive 
form. The result is not only one of the 
most interesting of recent biographies, but 
is also a contribution of great and per- 
manent value to the history of cur na- 
tion. 

A biographer who has close relations 
with the family or the intimate friends 
of his subject will often feel a sense of 
duty to them as strong as to the public, 
and his superior means of knowledge may 


be a hinderance to his freedom of expres- ' 


unreserved in its candor. 
admires his hero, but has an eye as clear 
and a measure as just for his faults as for 
his virtyes. Having a problematic char- 
acter to deal with, he not claim te 
have fathomed it, nor always to under- 
stand its motives and aims, but sets the 
man before us in his deeds and words as 
nearly as may be “in his habit as he 
lived,” and leaves us to study him and, if 
we will, judge him for ourselves. The 
book has the fascination which attaches 
to a great mind and life seen close at 
hand, with all the helps to comprehension 
which constant companionship, and even 
close inti , can give, but wholly with- 
out that insight into the hidden —o- 
of action, the tenets of desire an ur- 
erg which biographers so often affect, 
ut which only omniscience can possess. 
It is a narrative of varied fortunes, of a 
life perked be sp achievements and 
by dismal ures, of # character with ad- 
mirable features of strength, but now and 
again verging on the commonplace or ex- 
strange weaknesses ; whole of 

r more human interest than the vale of 
Avilion or the faulty faultlessness of the 
eulogists’ demigod. While reading the 
volumes it is easy to feel assured that we 
have before us the real William H. Sew- 


| ard, different as he is from the i 


labelled with that name in the public 
mind, under substantially the aspects and 
relations which will determine the final 
ju t of history upon his fame. 

t those parts of the country 
in which antislavery sentiment was early 
dominant, and especially where the —_ 

les of New York polities were little 
own, Mr. Seward has been widely re- 
garded as a statesman in the large sense ; 
a type of public man familiar to the a 
- generation mainly in history. re 
than forty years ago Lord Salisbury re- 
marked that in British politics no ore 
acts on principles or reasons from them. 
Whatever truth there was in this saying 
then, it has more true year by year; 
and the same is at least as true of Ameri- 
ean as of British Lge now. Whether 


or not od , SLageren ey = 
ct ife in the great 
a he reader of them is certainly 


pie that national leaders acted upon 
fixed and reasoned principles, and sought 
to carry into effect definite and earnest 


supreme aim in his 
Adams, Hamilton, Calhoun, Chase, Sum- 
ner, and Cleveland occupy their places in 
the general esteem mainly because it is 
assumed that each of them strove to serve 
first and above all else the country and 
mankind. Of Jefferson, Clay, Douglas, 
and ae ee there a a bem ss 

1 an y aims 
undul y with their efforts for the 
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of Seward" 


vorite plans and hopes for the ion 
of the ‘republic. Hie admirers are able, 
indeed, to find evidences of greatness in 
many other of his varied activities, in 
many sides of his impressive and irrepres- 
sible Farge As a lawyer, if not pro- 
found, and leaving no t trace 
upon legislation or jurisprudence, he yet 
was unsur in dexterity, and was 
among the foremost in forensic effective- 


ness. His ity, courtesy, and self-com- 
mand never failed. As a politician, while 
always closely linked with managers and 

whose seeret and devious meth- 


vds were directed in his service, and who 
exercised a mysterious influence on his 
public acts and utterances, he always 
spoke to the world as one whese mind 
dwelt in the high sphere of conviction 
and principle. As an orator, while creat- 
ing no novel thought or original ey: 
he was unequalled in coining timely 
phrases and potent watchwords. His rhet- 
orice was often effective in bringing the 
idea appropriate to the hour home to the 
common mind and mak it a decisive 
force in a great crisis. Im all the rela- 
tions of private life he won and retained 
the affection as well as the respect of his 
associates, and the glimpses his biographer 
gives us Ro his family and his home are 
among the most charmi passages of 
these volumes. Without pe Bree: self-as- 
sertion, he was always fully conscious of 
supreme capacity and wisdom, blind to 
his own limitations and weaknesses, and 
strangely skilful in  blindi weaker 
minds to them, and under all circum- 
stances of difficulty and failure a -per- 
sistent optimist in his outlook for the fu- 
ture of himself, his party, and his coun- 
try. No biography presents a more puz- 
zling or fascinating — of personal 
character than this; but its interest as a 
chapter of history is broader and deeper 
still, and this centres in Seward’s posi- 
tion and achievements as a national states- 
man. 

His er.crance into public life was singu- 
larly unpromising. At the age of twenty- 
nine he was elected to the State Senate of 
New York by the Antimasons, a local and 
temporary faction with no element of na- 
tional importance or of permanence. That 
a young man capable of future leadershi 
in the nation should seriously accept Anti- 


masonry asa political creed is as strange 
as that a man of lofty ambition 
should it to open for him a great 
career. his one term as Senator 


ended, the party was dissolved and its 
cause forgotten. But he had made his 
ability and character felt in the State, 
had associated himself with its most 
sagacious political intrigucrs, led by 
Thurlow Weed. The Whig party was or- 
ganized; the financial panic of 1837 weak- 
ened the Democrats, so long in power; 
the opposition was skilfully handled so 
as to unite on Seward, and on January 1, 
1839, he became Governor of New York. 
The son of a slaveholder in the rural 
North, and for part of his student life a 
schoolmaster among the Georgia plant- 
ers, Seward seems early to have felt an 
aversion to slavery, which increased with 
years; but even when a candidate for Gov- 
ernor in 1838 he was not ready for “ such 
an act of inhospitality” on the part of 
New York as to forbid fellow-citizens from 
Southern States, when visiting or travel- 
a in the North, to bring and retain 
their slaves with them. 
‘under the reproaches and contempt of the 
abolitionists. But he soon became in- 
volved in controversies with Virginia and 
Georgia upon legal questions concerning 
the recovery of fugitive slaves and the 
protection of slave property. His official 
acts and utterances grew more and -more 
decided in opposition to the slave power 
and its supporters, and at his retirement 


in 1843 he was already the foremost repre- | 


sentative of antislavery sentiment as a 
political foree im the Whig party, thongh 
not committed to any attack upon the 
institution on social or moral grounds. 
As this sentiment grew among the North- 
ern people, he became bolder every year 
in expressing it; and in the national can- 
vass of 1848 it was the resolute and un- 
compromising denunciation by him of the 
subserviency of the Democrats to the slave 
power that secured for the Whigs the sup- 
port of New York and Ohio and the elec- 
tion of Taylor as President. Seward en- 
tered the S maga B= 4, oe the 
representative o: strongest deep- 
ate 9 feeling of the Northern and as 
the most influential adviser the new 
‘administration. 

From that time his speeches were the 
expression and the measure of the free 
nation’s growing determination to vindi- 
cate its right to its life and its freedom 


together; they were the topmost wave of 
the rising tide, antil in 1860 the tide was 
full. Others were more ardent, more phi- 


losophical, more consistent in the cause, 

but none other so fully voiced its ad- 

vancing t, shaped its current emo- 

tions, and identified himself with each 

step of its rs Pog Many of his speeches 
Cc 


were- far-reaching political forces and 


He took office | 








memorable events in our history. From ° 
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that which proclaimed the “ Higher Law,” 
Mareb 11, 1850, to that which announced 


the “Irrepressible Conflict,” October 25, | 


1858, his voice and thought commanded 
the earnest attention of the whole coun- 
try, and did more than the work of any 
other man to prove “the certain deliver- 
ance of the continent from slavery to be 
inevitable, and the dissolution of the 
Uhion to be impossible.” 

This was magnificent service to his 
country and to mankind, and forms his 
highest claim to honor. If Mr. Bancroft’s 
work is in any aspect inadequate, it is in 
failing to emphasize sufficiently the mas- 
terly statesmanship of Seward during this 
period. That he showed weakness in the 
face of the superficial compromises of 
1850, and shrank from disturbing the 
false peace which followed,’ is true. To 
have asserted his leadership and precipi- 
tated the decisive conflict ten years be- 
fore it came might have been possible to 
a greater man, and would certainly, as 
his biographer shows, have averted vast 
calamities, and written his name far above 
all other Americans of his age in historic 
fame. It was impossible for him, and the 
attempt would have brought him only 
failure and ruin. Unsurpassed as the 
mouth-piece of a growing party, he had 


no qualification to be the leader of a revo- | 


lution. But when the slave power itself 
renewed its aggressions, and seemed, 
under the lead of Douglas, stronger and 
more confident than ever, Seward saw 
better than any one else that it was rush- 
ing upon destruction, and appealed with 
full assurance to the public conscience and 
to the future. It was this, rather than 
the incidents of political intrigue which 
his supporters deemed necessary, that se- 
cured his re-election to the Senate in 1854, 


and it was this that made his formal ac- | 


cession the following year to the Free- 


Soil ranks the real foundation of the Re- | 


publican party. 

No chapters of “ the life” are of larger 
interest than those which describe Sew- 
ard’s work as Secretary of State. They 
illuminate the history of the times, mak- 
ing one of the most stirring and pictu- 
resque parts of our national annals. His 
administration of our foreign relations 
was successful. in spite of difficulties, 
known to all, which seemed at times in- 
superable. But greater difficulties, then 
known to few, lay in the mind and char- 
acter of the Secretary himself. His 
enormous confidence in himself, his fitful 
and passionate ambition, his lack both of 
experience in the handling of great affairs 
and of diplomatic training, more than 
once imperilied the national cause. There 
is no other instance in our history par- 
allel to Seward’s attempt, on April 1, 
1861, to dietate a rash and ruinous policy 
to President Lincoln. Disappointed in his 
hope of quietly controlling the adminis- 
tration and the party, he lost all sobriety 
of judgment and sought to involve the 
country in a foreign war, and to assume 
a practical dictatorship for himself, with 
the President as his instrument, on the 
wild plea that the nation could thus be 
reunited. To retain Seward in his cabi- 
net, to protect him against the natural 
results of his own folly, and to make him, 
by wise control and guidance, his useful 
minister and adviser, was a work which 
no ruler but Lincoln would have attempted 
or could have accomplished. 

The President’s reward came when Sew- 
ard’s ingenuity devised a way to solve 
the difficulty with Great Britain over the 
seizure of the Trent, and thus to avert 
the most serious danger which confronted 
us during the rebellion. The bold arrest 
of Mason and Slidell upon a British mail- 
steamer on the high seas had thrilled the 
Northern people with admiration and 
made Wilkes a popular hero. The peremp- 
tory demand of Great Britain for their 
surrender, under a veiled threat of war, 
had aroused general indignation, and few 
voices counselled submission. Yet Sew- 


ard, whose judgment was always calmed |. 


by tremendous responsibilities, saw clear- 
ly that a refusal would bring final ruin 
to the republic. Who else could have con- 
trived to yield without humbling the na- 
tional pride, and even to turn the extorted 
concession into an occasion for asserting 
and heightening the national dignity? His 
despatch reversed the popular 
stilled excitement, united in rejoicings the 
friends of peace in both hemispheres, and 
satisfied the practical demands of reason 
and of passion. Criticised to-day, in the 
light of international law, it proves to be 
a mass of special pleading, without con- 
sistency or permanent value. But as a 
decisive act, which met a condition and 
not a theory, and solved it in the one way 
which was best, it merits the praise with 
which it was greeted. Notwithstanding 


the severe judgment passed upon it by | 
several of his suecessors in office, the gen- | 


eral verdict will be that of Mr. Bancroft: 
it “was one of the greatest feats of the 
war period, and has rightly given him 
lasting fame and honor in American his- 
tory.’ 


Perhaps the time may soon come when | 
remembered as the | 


Seward will be best 
father of all the expansionists. His mind 
was filled with visions of the future 
growth of the republic, beside which the 


achievements of recent years are insig- 
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ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 110 Venetian Bidg., cHicato. 














| nificant. In 1850 he affirmed that {), 


obstacles to expansion were in our 0\, 
internal constitution, not in outward d) 
ficulties; and “no one knows how rapi( 
that restraint may give way.” In 1s 
he declare'l that in Northweste: 
America, Britain in and the 
ee republics were || 
ilding excellent states for admission |, 
the Union, and that the city of Mexi, 
in his belief, would ultimately be the » 
tional capital. In 1867 he jated wii), 
secrecy and haste. the of Wa 
russia and gave it the name of Alask, 
After more than three years of patie: 


effort, he made a treaty with Denmark j: 
1868 for the cession of St. Thomas, but t),. 
Senate refused to ratify it. In Decem)..; 


following he induced ident Johnsi) 
to say to Congress, “ Comprehensive na 
tional policy would seem to sanction tii: 
acquisition and incorporation into our }'« 
eral Union of the several adjacent conti 
nental and insular communities as spec: 
ily as it can be done peacefully, lawfull; 
and without any violation of national! 
justice, faith, or honor.” And early in 
January, 1869, he made a vigorous at- 
tempt to secure the admission of Santo 
Domingo as a territory of the United 
States by a resolution-of Congress. He 
had long fixed his eyes upon Hawaii as « 
desirable acquisition, and bitterly regret- 
ted that domestic politics prevented atten 
tion to the scheme. Nowhere in his writ 
ings do we find a serious consideration of 
the probable influence upon our system of 
government of such additions to our pop 
ulation; nowhere an indication that the 
rons of indiscriminate annexation which 
e advocated had been thought out by him 
in its relations and co; uences, It was 
like the passion of avarice, a blind senti 
ment mistaking bigness for greatness, a 
vague dream with such power over bis 
imagination that he was ever ready to 
sacrifice to it all the realities of national 
prosperity. There are thousands to-day 
who follow him, but only at a great dis- 
tanee, fully sharing his blindness, but 


| never rising to the glory of his visions. 





CHartton T. Lewis. 


Caught in Quicksand 


HE photograph on page 1272 of 

the third squadron of the Sixth 

Cavalry crossing the Pei-ho 

River in China illustrates one 

of the many thrilling adventures 

of the American troops in China 
which have never appeared in the cable 
despatches. Nearly 500 men, constituting 
Troops I, K, L, and M, of the Sixth Cav- 
alry, were caught in the quicksands while 
crossing the Pei-ho River on September 5, 
and narrowly escaped a death more fearful 
than death from a Boxer bullet or sword. 
The struggle in the quicksands will be re- 
misihenel ey every trooper in the squadron 
until! his dying day. 

The squadron was sent out from Peking 
under command of Captain Forsythe, to 
bring in a body of Chinese Christians who 
were threatened with death by the Boxers. 
The expedition was accompanied by Col- 
onel Web C. Hayes, of General Chaffee’s 
staff, and Lieutenant Reeves, of Genera! 
Wilson’s staff. The expedition met with 
no adventure until the Pei-ho, broad and 
deep, was reached. The trocpers had be- 
come used to fording Chinese rivers, and 
plunged in, swimming their horses when 
necessary. 

As seen in the photograph, the squadron 
allowed themselves to be carried down the 
river by the current until they approached 
the farther bank, when the horses were 
headed up stream, forming a crescent line 
of troopers, extending across the broa( 
river. vt was not until the leaders ap 
proached the farther bank that the quick- 
sand was reached. Suddenly the horses 
began to lose their footing and sink. 
With shrill neighs of terror they floun 
dered in the quicksand, while the sickenin: 
sensation of sinking to certain death wa- 
transmitted from herse to rider. Some of 
the troopers jumped from the horses 
backs and swam to the shore, leaving the 
horses to flounder out as best they could 
or to die. Others who could not swim 
stuck to the horses’ backs, trusting to 
their strength to bring both horse an 
rider to shore. 

Fortunately a strip of deep water ran 
between the quicksand and the shore. T: 
this circumstance many of the troopers 
owe their lives. The floundering horse~ 
found themselves caught in the swift 
current, and ‘with its aid freed their leg~ 
from the treacherous seuds and struggled 
to shore. When the leaders were caught 
in the quicksands the word was quick!) 
passed along the line across the river. 
and each trooper attempted to reach tli 
shore a little farther down the river than 
the p ing one, in the hope that |}: 
would miss the quicksands, but the ho): 
was futile, for the strip of quicksand 
tended for a long distance along the fa! 
ther shore, and every trooper in the squa‘ 
= was caught before he got across tli 

ver. 

Those who escaped first from the quick 
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sand helped those who followed as much 
as possible, and although the floundering 


escape from the quicksand, and to relieve 
his mind of some of the which 


water. 
ers in extending aid to the imperilled 


troopers. 
Francis R. SINGLETON. 


Electricity or Steam 
for Ratiroads 


HE question of ess om electri- 
city on the railroads which run 
through populovs centres is 


more generally agitated in New 

England than elsewhere, and the 

promise of the New Haven road 
to have many new miles of its branch 
lines equipped with electricity within the 
coming year adds new fuel to the contro- 
versy that has long raged there. Already 
the New Haven road operates more miles 
of eleetric lines than any other railroad 
corporation, and the fact that it intends 
to extend this service indicates that it con- 
siders electricity a power that will in- 
crease in importance on the steam reads. 
There are over forty-five miles on this road 
operated by electricity, while the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has only its seven miles 
from Bordentown te Mount Holly, and the 
Baltimore and Ohio its four miles in a 
belt line through Baltimore. 

The conditions in New England probably 
help to make the steam railroads of that 
section progressive in the adoption of elec- 
tricity. The trolley has sprung up and 
multiplied there like the proverbial mush- 
room. The total electric mileage in Massa- 
chusetts in 1894 was about 600 miles, but 
it is reported that the returns for the cur- 
rent year will show nearly 2000 miles of 
electric railways in the State. -New lines 
are almost daily projected, and the State 
is- completely crossed and recrossed by 
them. The same conditions prevail in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, and the 
recent trip of a trolley party from Boston 
to New York shows how extensive the 
electric roads have become throughout this 
whole section. 

The trolleys have not only entrenched 
upon the preserves of the steam roads in 
the matter of carrying passengers short 
distances, but they are making a bid for 
freight, baggage, and even the mails. The 
last Legislature of Massachusetts granted 
to some half-dozen different trolley lines 
the right to carry merchandise, passengers’ 
baggage, and the mails. The same privi- 
lege was given to other electric roads al- 
ready incorporated by changing their char- 
ters.. 

This is one of the most dangerous ste 
in encroaching upon the rights of the rail- 
roais yet attempted,-and it is with some 
alarm that the big steam railroad corpora- 
tions view this departure. The question 
naturally suggests itself whether the rail- 
roads will adopt electricity on certain 
branch lines, which run through populous 
centres, in self-protection, or stand aside 
and see their profits materially cut down. 
This condition of affairs largely accounts 
for the activity of the New Haven and 
other New England steam railroads in 
building electric side lines or c ing the 


motive power on old established branches.: 


It is even intimated tht the big railroads 
will make a bid for street traction privi- 
leges, and thus carry the war into the 
enemy’s very camp. So far none of the 
big railroad corporations have attempted 
this, but such a radical departure from 
old methods may be made any day in New 
England, where the war between the steam 
and electric roads is very acute. The 


steam-railroad corporations feel that they | 


would be justified in this action since the 
light electric railways have broken down 
the barrier by securing legislation permit- 
ting them to enter what has been hereto- 
fore considered the special rights and ter- 
ritory of the former. Whether the inter- 
ests of the two systems of transportation 
will ultimately be found to harmonize, or 
whether they will be antagonistic to the 
bitter end, is a question that is interesting 
and very important to all concerned. 

G. E. W. 





In Harper’s WEEKLY of December 15 
one of the portraits on page 1208 was 
titled “ Chaplain Milburn.” This was an 
error. The portrait is that of Chaplain 
Couden of the House of Representatives. 
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_ to Hyfope and South A frica. 


a Ce 
aa. ~ 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


* Banxens, No. 59 Wat. Streeer. 





HASKINS & SELLS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. | 
NO, 30 BROAD ST.. NEW YORK. 








pay Rallway” 23 Jewels. For Railway Men. 
400" For Ladies. 
, Our “4uide to Wateh Ruyers” Sent Free. 
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BEAUTIFUL BUST 


CUARANTEED 
A Bust Developer 
THAT DEVELOPS. 
SAFE. SURE. PERMANENT. 

Beautifu) booklet mailed on receipt 
of 2 cts, to pay postage, 
THE MADAME TAX{S TONLET CO. 
DEPT. 8. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















COE*S ECZEMA CURE 91 co Gremro* cioveinns,o. 


Best Natural Aperient Water 


Hunyadi Janos 


is a ‘friend indeed” (the next morning) to diners-out. 
It cures CONSTIPATION and BILIOUSNESS 
Re sure it’s—** Hunyadi Janos”’—use the full name. 
Label on bottle is BLUE with RED CENTRE 
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THE WONDERFUL 


Crieder Binocular 


THE MOST ACCEPTABLE 
HOLIDAY PRESENT 





At Reduced Prices. [ade in four sizes, magnifying 


“and steel industries 





Ox 12x 


3X 6x ‘ 
$375.00 $46.00 $54.00 $62.00 | 


Descriptive catalogue free from your optician, or from 


Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 


52 E. UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 











T the end of the year it will be in- 
teresting to glance back and 
compare the financial! situation 
with that at the beginning. 
The year 1899 saw the culmi- 
nation of a remarkable series 

of industrial consolidations aad of the ex- 
ploiting of the vast incorporations of cap- 
ital generally known as “trusts.” The 
total capitalization of those launched in 
two years was something like $7,000,000,- 
000, represented mostiy in preferred and 
common stock in approximately equal vol 
ume, the former standing for investment 
and the iatter mostly for good will, eco- 
nomics, and assumed or pretended earning 
capacity above a fixed return upon invest- 
ment. This inflated mess of common stock 
im the hands of promoters, underwriters, 
and confiding buyers, which hid been 
loaded upon the market at anywhere from 
40 to 70, had very generally shrunk to 
half that value or less, had produced wiid 
speculation, came near causing a panic 
in December, when rates were high in the 
money - market, and did cause some nota 
ble failures. 

The year came in with something like a 
stock-market scare, “ industrials” were 
out of favor with the banks and with the 

mblic, confidence was shaken, and for a 
jong time investment and speculation alike 
Were under restraint. Then came symp- 
toms of reaction in the field of actuai in 
dustrial operation, which was closely asso- 
Giated with stock speculation. The iron 
had been active be 
yond all precedent, and prices had been 
ushed high, causing a somewhat sudden 
alling off in orders and holding back of 
operations requiring the usc of steel and 
iron. 

An announcement in the spring that 
there had been over-production, and that 
activity would have to be curtailed and 
prices brought down, caused a break ia 
steel stocks, affected other “ industrials ” 
and the whole market, and spread dis- 
quietude far and wide. Then came the 
Presidential campaign to hold affairs un- 
der a new restraint and keep things wait- 
ing. 

A good omen appeared in Congressional 
action on the currency. The act of March 
14, establishing the gold standard and pro- 
viding for its maintenance, authorizing 
a refunding of the short-term government 


| bonds in a two-per-cent. gold thirty-year 
| loan, and allowing the 


national banks 
more favo ble terms for the issue of cir- 
culating notes, had a siimulating effect 
upon public confidence, which was only 
shadowed by the possibilities of the elec 
tion, in which the stability of this legiv- 
lation was involved. But in spite of draw- 
backs and uncertainties the industries and 
business of the country, on the whole, 
were in a sound condition, and prosperity 
was only under a temporary check. Rail- 
road earnings were constantly better than 
a year before, foreign trade kept up, with 
a steady increase of exports, and the crops 
were promising and proved to be good. 
When the election was over and the 
countr’ was felt to be safe, there was a 
remarh..ble resumption of activity, espe- 
cially in the stock-market, with a new ad- 
vance in prices, but the process of, bold 
exploitation had ceased, aud much of the 
wind had gone out of the common stocks 
of the “ trusts.” Trading was mainly upon 
actual values and real earning capacity, 
and to an unusual extent took the form of 
new investment. ‘The money situation, 
compared to that of a year before, was 
one of ease and strength, The result of 
the currency act was to add some $80,- 
000,000 to the bank circulation. Gold 
came into our treasuries from mines with 
in the country and from other sources at 
the rate of about $6,000,000 a month, and 
little went out. The large and increasing 
excess of our exports over imports gave us 
a heavy balance of credit abroad, which 
in spite of taking a share in foreign loans 
and buying large volumes of American se- 
eurities from Londen, Paris, and Berlin, 
ve us a command over the European 
gold - supply, which could hardly be re- 
sisted if it were necessary for us to draw 
upon.it. So the end of the year finds us 
in a strong position industrially, commer- 
cially, and financially, witht a much better 
ros of continued prosperity than ap- 
peared at the beginning. 
.. The year has been in some respects a 
hard one for Great Britain, though her in- 
dustries and trade huve continued to be 
rosperous. The expenses of the war in 
uth Africa have drawn heavily upon het 
resources, while an important source of 
the gold-supply has been closed to her, and 
the frequent borrowings and large dis 
bursements of the government have trou 
bled the money-market and occasionally 
put « strain upon it 





NIAGARA FALLS 9 HOURS FROM NEW YORK 


VIA NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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Established 1823. 
POLICE HEADQUARTERS an 
Pa Ne Te Se Ee p 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


$500. Reward 


We have advertised for nine years that 

& cocktail made of the same materials 
and proportions and aged is better thar 
one that is made as wanted. To more 

. strongly impress the public with ourstate- 
ment and to remove such little, unjust 

. wrejnudices as may exist against the “‘ Club 
© Cocktails,” we now offer $500.00 to any 
' party who will prove our assertion to be 
untrue. Wecontend that a cocktail is a 
blend of different liquors and that all 
blends improve with age. If you think we 
are wrong, prove it and get the $500.00. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers, 
G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props., - 
29 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn., 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 


—— 





THE WILSON DISTILLING CUv., 
Baltimore Md. 

















“ Flowers are blossoming again.”” | 


IN CALIFORNIA 


the air is pure and bracing, and the sun shines most 
all the time.- No January ice, February snows, or 
bleak March winds, and you can reach it by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 

















and their direct connections, in, only four days from 
New York or Boston. Ask the nearest New York 
Central ticket agent for rates and particulars. 


A copy of No. 5 of the ‘* Four-Track Series,” **‘ America’s Wiater Resorts,” 
will oa sent free, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of a postage-stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hud- 
son River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. ; 





There is no beverage more m The flavour of 
peasy a, cog s pogs = Cc ng me ; +3 
: 1 98 

A Bottie Whisky 

is distilled with it, 
not added after- 
ward, and water 


cannot wash it 
out. A High Ball 


r F VER USED IT! Well, | should think so, young 
man, and so did my father and grand- 
father before me. It’s the only soap | can use. — 
My beard is one of the tough, wiry kind that 
nothing but Williams’ Shaving Soap will soften. 
Williams’ Soap is simply wonderful for that; 
and it makes my face so soft and smooth that 
! would rather shave than not. Guess you can’t 
tell me much about Williams’ Shaving Soap, 
my boy. It’s the only Real Shaving Soap.” 








Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent 





by mail if your dealer does not supply you. It begets a zest and smack made ee 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10c. Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. that imparts enjoyment < _ adian lub 


Willinns’ Shaving Stick, 25. Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50c. extension, not 


Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), © "und cakes, 1 1b, 400. Exquisite 





THE J. 5. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. the quali- 
Paris. Dresden, Sydney, ties which have 

















cme tua Lhe Cardinal’s Rose sot 


3d Edition By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN $1 50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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